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Political Bitterness. 


The bitterness of —— controversy has 
, always been deplored by moralists. Few things 
are more strange then this disposition, so con- 
tinually manifested, to believe that a man who 
differs from us in opinion is capable of every 
iniquity. The accusations so common among 
political opponents are often deliberate inven- 
tions, or at least gross exaggerations ; and yet. 
while every man indignantly asserta this to be 
true so far as his own political friends are con- 
cerned, most of us are very prone, with singu- 
lar inconsistency, to believe similar charges 
when made against the leaders of the party to 
which we do not belong. If the public were of 
that philosophical temper that suspends judg- 
ment until accusations are substantiated, there 
would be no temptation to invent the scandals 
that we hear uttered so freely against every 
conspicuous politician. But this disposition to 
belleve evil of men is not only the means of in- 
troducing into politics its offensive scurrility, 
but it also gives birth to much of the scandal 
current everywhere in society. Gibbons tells us 
that a man’s enemies do not so much invent 
charges against him as to seize upon some de- 
fect in his character and greatly exaggerate it. 
There is evidence, we think, that sometimes 
scandal is deliberately invented, but no doubt 
a greater huinber of the evil reports we hear 
are simply huge over-statements of things that 
in their naked truth have no more than those 
elements of evil which we are taught to believe 
mingle in all the transactions of men. 

‘Take any man now before the public who is 
generally scandalised, and let the charges so 
unhesitatingly made against him be sifted to 
the bottom, and there can be no doubt that 
nine out of ten of the accusations will prove to 
be unfounded, or immensely over-stated. We 
are in position to cite one case im point. A 
very eminent and mesee | merchant of New 
York is currently charged with being a liber- 
tine. His domestic dissensions, his mistresses, 
his illegitimate children, have been spoken of 
so freely in society and in the public —“~ 
that a great number of people profoundly be- 
lieve his moral character to be stained. Re- 
cently these charges were made in the presence 
of one of his most intimate friends, who, not 
content with eo meg denying them, deter- 
mined to investigate the matter thoroughly. 

’ He called upon all the intimate friends of the 
merchant referred to, those who had known 
him for a lifetime, those who were most familiar 
with his domestic affairs, those who could not 
fail to know the trnth or the falsehood of the 
accusations in question, and the united testi- 
mony of these men was that the scandal was 
asheer invention. It was said, for instance, 
that the merchant and his wife never spoke to 
each other, yet all these gentlemen frequently 
dined at the merchant’s table, where host and 
hostess appeared not only on friendly but 
affectionate terms. If every bit of current 
scandal could be similarly sifted, a vast num- 
ber of evil reports would be proved baseless 
lies. It were better for the health of society 
that men should believe too much good of each 
other than too much evil. 

The habit of suspicion ds a demoralizing one, 
and there is no greater indication of moral de- 
generacy than hasty and sweeping denuncia- 
tion of men or women. Truly conscientious 
men will be as reluctant to believe wrong in 
others as to do wrong themselves. Politics are 
doubtless corrupt enough, but politicians are 
not the abandoned men they are supposed to be. 
Society has many evils, but virtue and good- 
ness predominate. If there were more evil 
than good in the world, social chaos would 
ensue. To hear one of these loud denouncers 
of men and women, a listener would naturally 
suppose that the world consists of two divi- 
sions—rascals and speakers. Let charity step 
in and mitigate our judgments. t every man 
recollect that if the world is generally evil, he 
has no right to assume that he is an exception. 
The actions of men are mingled, complex, 
deftly-woven threads of good and evil, and 
very few of us have the penetration or the 
genius to unravel the skeins, and say accurately 
which predominates. What is apparently evil 


often works upward into good, and what pro- 


fesses to be good has often the alloy of evil. 


The pride and self approval of the righteous 
were more sharply condemned by Christ than 
‘of the wicked. ‘If every man’s 


were the sins 


ticular virtues and faults could be expressed 

in figures, the aggregate sum with a very great ¢ 
majority of the human family would be nearly 
the different 
factors. There is evil enough in every good 
man’s heart to keep the devils vigilant, and 
ood enough in every bad man’s nature to ren- 
, the angels hopeful.—Appleton’s Journal. 


equal, however much might v 
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Impeachment—No Counsel for the 


Governor. 


[From the Raleigh Standard.) 


The House of Representatives passed a reso- 
jution some days ago pledging that body to pre- 
overpor 
This action was taken without any 
evidence to guide the House, and was @ctated 
by s secret conclave or caucus of the Demo- 
assed, and 
to arraign 
vernor at the bar of the Senate without 
any evidence except ‘newspaper reports and 
Not a witness was sum- 


fer articles of impeachment against 
Holden. 


eratic party. The resolution was 
every man that voted for it vote 
the 


historical facts.” ; 
moned, but upon the charges of a partisan press 
the House of Representatives not only passed 
the resolutjon pledging that body to prefer 
articles of impeachment against the Governor, 
but actually did, on Tuesday, adopt eight 
articles of impeachment upon which the Gov- 
ernor is to be tried. The whole action of the 
House in this matter has been without evi- 
dence. That body is not officially and lawfully 
in possession of a particle of information to 
sustain a singlearticle. The humblest citizen 
is not indicted for steajmg ® ae —ee 
and jury hears eyMence sufficient for them 
fo finds as bill,;* But the House of Repre- 
sentatives is sq’ far above the requirements 
of law and imydemorial custom, that it finds a 
true bill of xidictment against the Governor 
without examining a single witness. The 
foundaticén for the action of the House is, in 
the Jefguage of Mr. Sparrow, chairman of the 
ciary Committee of the House, ‘‘ news- 

per reports and historical facts.” ‘The House 
says it will make good the articles which have 
been preferred. If evidence is so plentifal 


why is it that the House acted without evi- 
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cution of the honest and ingocent people of 
the State, defend the Governor at the bar of 
the Senate.”’ 

Not satisfied with having proceeded thus far 
against the Governor without a particle of evi- 
dence, the party lash is applied, and any Demo- 
cratic lawyer who appears as counsel for the 


of the Democratic party. The head of the 
Ku-Klux organization demanded the impeach- 
ment of the Governor. The Legislature yielded 
to the demand. The chief of the Ku Klux 
forbids in the Sentenel of yesterday morning 
any Democratic lawyer from appearing as 
counsel for the Governor. We presume the 
probibition will have the desired effect. The 
gist of the whole matter is, that no man has 
any rights in this State except such men as are 
Democratic in political faith. 


ee 


How the Democracy Acted with 
the Colored Deputy Marshals on 
the Eve of the Recent Election 
in New York. 


We are indebted to Mr. R. Wilkinson, of 
Oakland, for the following extract from a letter 
which he lately received'from his step-father, 
who was one of the Deputy Marshals in New 
York city : 
New York, Noy. 23, 1870. 
My Dear Sir: * * * Tam truly sorr 
to hear of the death of the Rev. J. RV. 
Morgan, which will be deeply felt by the 
“Sons of Morgan’’ of this city, of which asso- 
ciation I huve the honor of being a member. 
* * * You must excuse this short letter, 
for we are having a very lively canvass in poli- 
tics at this time, so that it is impossible for 
me to write at length, as Iam deeply engaged 
in the result. I am one of the Deputy Mar- 
shals under the United States Government, 
which occupies all my spare time. * * * 

Yours, W.T. Wipaeron. 
P. S.—Enclosed I send you a few extracts 
from the New Yerk Tribune. It will speak 

We os W. 
| EXTRACT. | 


for itself. 

_ The Tammany leaders, through their minions 
in the Police Department, are doing their best 
to imaugurate a reign of terror among the 
colored people of the Eighth Ward by way of 
revenge for the appointment of about 100 
negro citizens toserve as United States Special 
Deputy Marshals at the coming election. The 
persecution began last Monday evening with 
the arrest of ten colored men, who were quietly 
engaged in dining or playing curds at Wilson’s 
eating-house on Grand street, near Sullivan. 
This seizure was made under the trumped-up 
pretense that the place was a disorderly house. 
Che victims were locked up and afterward 
brought before Justice Cox at Jefferson Mar- 
ket, where they were compelled to give bonds 
or pay fines of $10 or $15, in order to secure 
their release. Several of them expected to 
become special deputy marshals, and two had 
already been sworn in. One of these deputie., 
Wm. T. Widgeons, is a colored man of much 
respectability, and had merely stepped into 
‘Wilson’s for a few minutes to hire a man to 
= and put some coal in for him the next 

ay. 
On Tuesday evening, at Kincaid’s billiard 
saloon, No. 63 Grand street, fourteen colored 
men, including two or three deputies, were 
arrested on @ similar baseless charge against 
the house, and five others, who escaped, were 
shot at, but received no injury. All those 
arrested were fined or compelled to give bonds. 
before being released, and three are still in 
—, being too poor and friendless to pay 
nes Or obtain securities. 

On Wednesday evening, Charles Allen anc 
Joseph Hamilton, industrious colored laborers, 
were arrested without the slightest provoca- 
tion, in front of their own house, at No. 57 
Thompson street, and are still locked up on a 
preposterous charge of vagrancy. The fact 
that Allen's wife is sick aggravates the bar- 
barity of this persecution. 

On the same evening, another zealous pplice- 
man inadvertently betrayed the animus of this 
whole crusade against the colored people, by 
attempting. to arrest a negro deputy named 
Charles Wilson, as the latter was passing 
peaceably along Broome street, with his United 
States commission in his pocket. 

‘“* Come along here,’’ cried the officer, seizing 
Wilson. 

“What for? I haia’t done anything,” re- 
sponded the astonished negro. 

‘Never mind,” rejoined the policeman, 
‘* you're a nigger marshal, ain’t you ?’’ 

“No-no! I ain’t,” was the terrified reply. 

“Yes, you are! and we’re going to arrest 
all of you nigger marshals.” 

The faint-hearted Wilson was so thoroughly 
scared, and protested so strongly that he was 
not a ‘‘marshal,” that the policeman finally 
let him go. 

This high-handed oppression is working its 
natural result among the colored people, who 
scarcely dare to venture on the street, while 
many of the deputies are afraid to confess their 
office, or even to carry their commissions about 
with them. 

The record at the Eighth Precinct Station 
show that on Saturday 20 whites and 10 blacks 
were arrested. On Monday, when the raid 
began the figures changed to 13 whites and 21 
blacks, while on Tuesaay 10 whites and 21 
blacks were arrested. On Wednesday the ne- 


so warily that 16 whites were arrested and Only 
2 blacks. 
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groes had taken alarm, and kept out of sight 





dence? Why is it that the House did not con- 


form its proceedings to established law? The | 


House is the grand jury in cese of impeach- 


ment, and it should bave adopted all measures 


necessary to wake its proceeding appear legal 


and in accordance with law. This was not 
done because the Democratic members of the 


House have little regard for the forms of law 
where a political opponent is concerned. 


has taken place. ‘The people will say that the 
House of epresentatives—the 
thie case—did not examine wi 


We 
did not expect anything different from what | 99 guy 


| at the Iles Mavot.e and Most-Be, with 21,000; 
and jury in| 


nesses as it | 
sbould have done, and therefore the action of 
the House was dictated not by high motives | 


The French Emptire. 


The New York Herald presents a convenient 
summary of the extent of the French Empire, 
that will correct, many vague ideas of those 
who look upon the extent of a nation as they 
do upon the area of the country that gives its 
name to the empire or kingdom. France 
"ay has an area less in extent than Texas, 

ut a population equalisg that of the whole 
United States. Her colgnial possessions and 
political dependencies represent at least twelve 
millions of inhabitants, and her military poste 
and commercial centers are admirably selected. 
The Herald says: Setting out westward, we 
find her firmly established in Algeria, the 
finest part of the north of Africa, and with 
the Suez Canal under her influence, lying 
directly athwart the great highway of the Ori- 
ental traffic. Holding Nice as her own, and 
arrisoning Rome and Civita Vecchia, as an 
indispensible occupant, she clasps the Mediter- 
ranean sea in her embrace, while from Suez 
she looks out upon the Red sea, and from 
the Red sea hitherward upon Egypt, and 
thitherward upon Syria and Arabia. Thus, 
upon the north of the African continent she 


| is encamped with 3,000,000 of population. 


Following her down the western coast and 
thence around the enpes-we find ber with 
1,000,000 in Senegambia, a province of untold 


| fature wealth, and importance; on the Cote 


d’Or (also called Porto-Novo,) at Gaboon, with 
; at [le de la Reunion, with 225,000 ; 


and at Ile Ste. Marie with 16,000 subjects. 


Governor brings down upon his head the wrath | 





| 
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Justice to the Agricultural Negro. 


The Memphis Avalanche does not make it a 
business to cater tu the interests nor desires of 
the colored people of the South—neither is it a 
Radical paper—but it is sensible and honest 
in giving the following statement : 

The receipts of cotton at Memphis already 
sum up 122,956 bales against 75,780 bales, and 
the aggregate*at the sea-ports is 920,150 bales, 
against 795,115 bales, for the corresponding 
period in the year of 1869. From these figures 
especially when we consider that it was claime 
the crop was fully two weeks later than last 
season’s crop, it is evident that very loud croak- 
ing is being indu'ged in at the expense of poor 
Cuffee. Cotton is finding its way to market in 
hr td quantities than at any period since ante 
bellum days ; and since it is hardly reasonable 
to suppose it picked itself, the question arises, 
“Where Coes it come from?’ It is certain the 
whites did not gather it, and John Chinaman 
is not yet an element of sufficient importance to 
figure in the connection. The plain truth is 
that Ouffee is working diligently, and that the 
supply of labor is much larger than it has been 
at any period since the war. It is scarce-only 
in relation to the increased production of the 
staple. Labor may be unequally distributed, 
but this does not affect results or the general 
position of things. And as for the idle negroes 
of the country they are the exception and not 
the rule. In justice to them, we may venture 
to say that the negroes are as thrifty and pro- 
gressive a class of latérers as can be found 
anywhere, and that without them the cotton 
States would cut a very sorry figure indeed. 
Our merchants appreciate this fact. The pro- 
ceeds of Cuffee’s share of the crop, which is al- 
ways the first marketed, have carried too many 
of our business men through the most trying 
period of financial stringency ever experienced 
in our city to admit of a different view of the 
subject. As usual Cuffee’s cotton has been the 
fiist this season to bring reliet to the mercantile 
interest, while the large planter, owning more 
and caring less, continues to suit his conven- 
ience in the matter of shipping. We concede 
to the negro nothing more than his conduct 
merits. When this is allowed, and the negro is 
encouraged, in his proper station, instead of 
abused or misrepresented, our country will be- 
come doubly prosperous, agriculturally, and 
every branch of trade and industry will revive 
and flourish, croakers to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

[The above, from a bitter enemy of. the new 
era which has restored the Union to liberty 
and the negro to freedom, is gratifying. The 
foolish assertion that black men will not work 
for cash as readily as they did for the lash has 
served its end, and we hope soon to hear no 
more of it.— Ed.]} 
a 
Compulsory Education. 
Harper's Weekly remarks on this important 
topic : 
n his admirable address at the Cooper Insti- 
tute, Mr. Mundella praised very warmly much 
that he had seen in this country; but he made 
some Valuable criticisms. Thus, he said that 
in general our system of education was the best 
in the world, but that it needed one thing to 
make it perfect, and that is, that education 
should be made compulsory. This remark was 
received with applause by the audience, and it 
is one to which the people of the country must 
soon be accustomed. The coincidence of the 
universal Prussian education, and the amazing 
advance of Prussia to the leadership of Europe. 
is too significant not to be romesken. The fact 
that in this sant electoral corruption is most 
prevalent among the most ignorant class is one 
that suggests to us the remedy. Indeed, the 
chief reliance of American liberty is an intelli- 
gent public opinion, and that is impossible 
without education. ‘To maintain that opinion, 
and constantly to elevate it, the State must not 
only provide education for every child, but it 
must insist that every child be educated. Look 
at the Prussia of to-day, and at that of the 
father of Frederick the Great. They are both 
called despotisms. But the vital difference 
between them is that to-day there is a public 
opinion, while then there was none. And to 
that opinion every thing is really referred. 
Bismarck is a tory of the blue blood. But he 
comprehends the spirit of his age so well that he 
cuustantly refers to that final tribunal. It isa 
painful fact—and one that should be startling 
to the degree of inspiring a national resolution 
that it shall cease to be a fact—that we are no 
longer the most generally educated people in 
the world. The statistics prepared and pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Education show some 
very a facts upon this subject. And 
among the grave labors to which Congress 
should devote itself, this is certainly one of the 
chief—to devise some method of compelling 
every State to do its duty to the citizens of the 
Union by making the most ampie educational 
provision ; while in each State where this pro- 
vision is already made, as in New York, the 
duty of compelling every child to take advan- 
tage of it should be stringently inculcated. 

“‘T should be uncandid,’”’ said Mr. Mundella, 
“if I did not frankly tell you that North Ger- 
many and Switzerland excel you in the thor- 
oughness and universality of their systems, and 
this, I believe, is entirely owing to the fact that 
in those countries the parent has not the right 
to deprive the child of the excellent training 
which the State has provided. When the 
parent fails in his duty the State stands in loco 
parentis ; and this is what you chiefly need to 
perfect your educational system.” 

_———_ > o_____—- 


Cotton Cultivation in India. 


During the late civil war in the United 
States the cultivation of cotton in India re- 
ceived a tremendous impulse, and the capaci- 
ties of its soil and the adaptability, of its cli- 
mate to its culture were thoroughly tested. 
The American market was about the same as 
closed to the fereign buyer. The English 
manufactories were unable to procure cotton 
sufficient to keep their operatives employed. 
Many of them were discharged, and great suf- 
fering, as we all remember, was the result to 
thousands of families of. the laboring class 
Cotton commanded almost its*weight in gold. 
The markets of Europe could not be over- 
stocked. Under these stimulants every possi 
ble effort was made to take fortune at its flood 
tide and make India what Ameri:a had been— 
the great cotton-producing territory of the 
world. A good ~~ of success was attained, 
and many surmised that never again would the 
manufacturing interests of Europe be jeopard- 
ized in the failure of an American field in 
which to purchase. 

But the civil war has closed, and peace 
reigns. The rich soil of our Southern lands is 
again cultivated. It bears a betterstaple than 
that of any other cotton-producing land. It 
yields a surer and larger crop—and, notwith- 
standing the complaints made from time to 
time of the unreliability of the labor on which 
its successful cultivation depends, three mil- 
lions and more of bales testify to the fact that 
our Southern States have returned from the 
war-path to resume their old standing as the 
first and most reliable producers of cotton. 


Mauritius, the Ile de France, and her alliances | Their retarn to agricultural pursuits has 


in Madagascar, make her strong in the Mozam- | already made India sick. 
bique Channel, as she is strong in the Mediter- | 


that should actuate men when preparing to) panean and Red seas. In Asia she protects in 


vindicate the majesty of the law aud thus pro- 


fect the libert 
@ partisan an 


= : the usual way the brilliant little kingdom of 
of the citizen, but motives of | Gampodia, and holds six provinces in Cochin 
revengeful character dictated | China, and the fine old settlement of Pondich- | 


he action of the House from beginning toend. | 4+y and its dependencies. toa ig hi 
: are ‘ % Oceanica “ has New Caledonia and the | scion of a right royal family,’ apd will some 


We are satisfied thet fair-minded men, not | 


blinded by 
as we do. 
yet been 


the party lash. Read what it says: 
PREPARING FOR THE DEFENSS. 
“ We learn that Governor Holden, in antici- 
flor of his trial before the Senate, conteni- 
plates securing the 


him not to ; 
his soul,’ for.no Conservative 
aeter aud reputation will ae 
¢o such an extent as to defi 
and culpable violator of the law, the consti 
tation, right and justice; especially after they 
have all, time again, med his guilt, 
and somaotat hang t.. Let Sam. 
tati 
who Late cold thenastiee to 
on, and lent themselves to 


lawyer of char- 


sid in 100 poo. 


| ghe has French Guiana,Gaudalu 


services of prominent Cua- 
servative lawyers to defend him. We advise 
y that ‘flattering anction unto 


public sentiment 
such a notorious | p& 


, and a 





litical hate, wil] view this matter | Loyalty and Marquesas islands, with nearly 2,- 
owever, the worst feature has not | 90.000 inbabitants, aud protects the Tahiti | 
resented. ‘The Sentinel of yester-| proyp and the Gambier Islands as wel! as the | 
day morning cracks the party whipand applies 


Touamaton and Toubouia isics. These protec- 
torates give her 1,000,000 of people. [n America 
, Martinique, 
St. Pierre, and Miquelon, with 2,800,000 inbab- 
itsnts. Then she has fiehiog rights and settle- 
ments of some importance at Uape Breton and 
many minor points dotted over the western 
hemisphere. In fine, it will be safe to compute 
that, scattered about thos, she has devotedly 
attached to her fully 12,000,000 of pecple, 
rtly natives of the respective countries and 
partly of French origin. Then she has her 
*- factories” in China and Japan, and quite 
oddly to relate, a sympathetic ulation in 
Eastern Russia, the descendants of mea 


bo These colonies, 


a he 


We have recent 
telegrams from London which say: ‘Dis 
patches from Bombay to the Cotton Growing 
Association Officers in Manchester and this 





“le Seamus 


city mention a serious dectease in the number 
cf acres under cultivation in India this yea 
| If our cotton be not king he certainly is a 


| day bring us to better and more prosperous 
days of old.— Mississippi Prlot. 
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Epvucation In THe Soutu.—The success of 
the Democratic party in every instance in which 
it has occurred in the Southern States, has been 
followed by a virtual destraction of the com- 
mon school system, as shown by the recent 
report-of the Bareau of Education. 1) :}e» tre 
has ‘“‘no State supervision,” and * uv school law 
adequate for keeping schools open.” Mary- 
land utterly ignores any provision for educa- 
ting colored children in her country districts. 
Kentucky bas her law very much as before 
emancipation. West Virginia established free 
schools when under Repu rule, but seems 
now to be contemplating their destraction. In 

Carolina 


North 
hools 





defeat than. hope for - 
= . outside:of 


US ae 


4 ei Lhgt 


ear.” | 


the friends of education rather | claiman 


The Amazon. 


This great river rises in the little Peruvian 
lake of Louricocha, jest below the limite of 
nog snow. ae 500 miles it a a 

rough a deep Y, then, turning sharp 
eastward, it rang 2,500 miles across She se 
equatorial plains. Two thousand miles above 
its mouth its width is a mile and a half, in- 
creasing to over ten miles at the head of the 
delta, where it divides, and, after running 400 
miles, presents @ front of 150 miles upon the 
ocean. Fora great distance it is bordered by side 
channels, or pois, they are called upon 
the Mississippi, samed by the Indians igarapes, 
or canoe paths. From Santarem, the principal 
town above Para, one may paddle a thousand 
miles, parallel to the river, without once enter- 
ing the stream. For twenty-five degrees of 
latitude, every river that flows down the east- 
ern slope of the Andes is an affluent te the 
Amazco. It is as though all the rivers from 
Mexico to Oregon united their waters in the 
Mississippi. A halfscore of these tributaries 
are larger—the Danube excepted—than any 
European river out of Russia. The volume of 
its waters is greater even than the breadth of 
the river would indicate. At Nauta, 2,200 
miles from its mouth, the depthis forty feet, 
increasing rapidly as it approaches the ocean. 
The largest ocean steamer could doubtless 
steam 2,000 miles up the Amazon. 

The vegetation of the valley is exuberant. 
There is a bewildering diversity of grand and 
beautiful trees, a wild, unconquered race of 
vegetable giunts, draped and festooned by 
creeping plants. The moment you land upon 
the shores you are confronted by a solid wall 
of vegetation, through which, if you wish to 
proceed, you must hew your way with axe or 
macheta. Palms, of which 30 varieties are 
noted, constitute the majority of trees. Then 
there are ‘‘ cow trees,’ a hundred and fifty feet 
high, yielding a milk of the -consistency of 
cream, used for tea, coffee, andcustards. ‘The 
“‘caucho,” or rubber tree, though of a different 
species from that of the East Indies, produces 
@ gum which constitutes most of the rubber of 
commerce. Agassiz puts this tree, forty or 
eighty feet high, in the same class with the 
milkweed of our American pastures. Of orna- 
mental wood there is no end. Foremost amon 
these is the moira-pinima, or tortois-shell wood, 
the most beautiful in grain and colorin the 
world. Enough of this is wasted every year to 
veneer all the dwellings of the civilized world. 
For many years to come, the exports of the 
Amazon Valley must be mainly the products 
of its forests. Yet, strange enough, timber is 
now one of the chief articles of import at Para. 
A city of 35,000 inhabitants, lying on the verge 
of agreat forest, buys pine boards from far- 
away Maine. This folly willin time come to 
anend. Qontrary to all that we might expect, 
the climate of the Amazon Valley is temperate 
rather than tropical. It is more equal than in 
any other region of the world. 


John Sugrat’s Story. 


John H. Surrat delivered a lecture in Rock- 
ville, Maryland, in the course of which he said 
that he was introduced to J. Wilkes Booth in 
the fall of 1864, and that after meeting several 
times, Booth proposed to him a plan to effect 
an exchange of prisoners, which he said, the 
United States Government had refased to make. 
The plan was to kidnap President Lincoln, and 
carryhimto Richmond. Surrat, after twoday’s 
reflection, informed Booth of his willingness to 
join in the plot; but such a thing as assas- 
sination was never spoken of by any of the 
party. 

Months passed before an opportunity was 
presented to attempt the seizure; however, all 
arrangements were perfected, and boats even 
were in readiness to convey the captive and the 
captors across the Potomac into Virginia. 
One day informatton was received that Presi- 
dent Lincoln would visit Seventh street hospital, 
for the purpose of attending an entertainment 
to be given for the benefit of the wounded sol- 
diers. The report reached them only about 
three-quarters of an hour before the time ap- 
pointed ; but so perfect was their communica- 
tion, that they were instantly in their saddles 
and on their way to the hospital. This was 


It was their intention to seize the carriage, 
which was drawn by a splendid pair of horses, 
and to have one of their men mount the box 
and drive direct for southern Maryland, via 
Benning’s bridge, over the Eastern branch of 
the Potomac. They felt confident all the cav- 
alry in Washington could never overtake them. 
They were mounted on swift horses, besides 
having a thorough knowledge of the country— 
it being determined to abandon the carriage 
after passing the city limits. They depended 
for success upon the suddenness of the blow, 
and the celerity of their movements. To their 
great disappointment, howevegg the President 
was not there, but another of the Government 
officials was—Mr. Chase, he believed. They 
did not disturb him. 

This was their last attempt, and a separation 
finally took place. The scheme of abduction 
was concocted without the knowledge or the 
assistance of the Confederate Government, in 
me shape or form. ‘ 

urrat left Washington on the 14th of April 
for New York, two days before President Lin- 
coln’s death, being in Elmira on business for 
the Confederate Government as a spy. 

He registered his name as John Harrison. 
Subsequently he learned at the breakfast table 
of the assassination of President Lincoln and 
Secretary Seward; but he put so little faith in 
what one of the guests said that he remarked 
it was too early in the morning to get off such 
a joke as that. The guest then showed him a 
newspaper; but as no names were mentioned 
it never occurred to him that the assassin could 
be Booth or any of the party, perhaps for the 
reason that assassination had never been spoken 
of during his intercourse with them. 

Sr Ss) ee 
General Schenck. 

General Schenck is now sixty-one years of 
age—having been bern in Warren county, 
Ohio, in 1809-—-and is, therefore, at mature 
manhood for diplematic service. He has had 

reat and varied experience. A tutor in col- 
ege; a lawyer; a member of Congress for a 
longer period in all than any other, unless it 
be Mr. Dawes; Minister to Brazil; railroad 
agent ; General in the army. Such are among 
the positions he has held with great credit to 
himself and usefulness to the line of service in 
which he was employed. As leader of the 
House in the present Congress he exerted a 
controlling influence on the legislation of the 
country—an influence which, with a few iso- 
lated exceptions, has been beneficially exerted. 
General Schenck will go to England, therefore, 
with o high reputation, befitting the Embassa- 
dor of the United States at this juncture. It 


care evinced in making this appointment, that 
a somewhat larger measure oF responsibility 
will be allowed him in the management of the 
Alabama claims question than was extended 
to his predecessor ; for, if that question is still 
to be reserved for negotiation wholly at Wasb- 
ington, any one respectable man would answer 
just about as well as another for Minister to 
England. 
—_—__ Da oo 

Tue only paying tin mines in the United 
| States are at Temeschal, San Bernardino county, 
California. Though the one yields sixty per 
cent. of tin, and was discovered eleven years 
ago, it has never been worked, because various 
contestants were on the coasts trying to obtain 
the five-league nt containing the mines. 
First, in 1804, Serrano, a native Californian, 
claimed the land before the Land Commie- 
sioners, and was rejected. Abel Srams bought 
the claim of Serrano's widow, and the United 
States District Court eonfirmed it, but his op- 


public property. Mecauwuiie Pioch & Co., of 
San Franciscu, got @ title to the San Francisco 
ranche, about twenty-six miles from Temeschal, 
and now they are trying before the Land Com- 
m'ssioners to float this grant over the tin mine 
property, ‘This tin mine, if worked, would be 
scarcely less valuable than the McGarrahan 
grant, and it is to be expected that swindling 
ts should hard 
sion of it, while these two 
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between one and two o’clock in the afternoon. { 


is a fair inference, also, from the delay and the | P 


nents took an appeal to the Sapreme Court, | 
which went meni Mids uid declared the claim | 


to get posses- 
cases are 


War. 


It was well said by Lord Russel, that a 
proverb was “the experience of many and the 
wit of one.” His lordship might have added 
that the wit of one often adds to the sad ex- 
perience of many, for proverbs are too often 
exaggerated to laws and made the excuses of 
the most heinous crimes. The Times. for in- 
stance, speaking of the atrocities alleged to 
have been committed by the Bavarians at the 
village of Bazeilles, says: ‘‘ We may as well 
hope that wars will altogether ceave to be made 
as that they will ever be made with rose- 
water.” We all know that wars are not made 
with rose-wafer ; nor was chivalry thus manu 
factured, yet it would not have roasted women 
and children alive and pushed them back into 
the fire with bayonets, or tied the hands of 
women and shot them; and these are the 
atrocities alleged to have been committed by 
the Bavarian troops. The allegation may be 
untrue, but still it has been made, and should 
either be contradicted or those who perpetrated 
these barbarities should receive the punishment 
which is their due. War isand mast be horri- 
ble, but the rose-water saying should be used 
with extreme caution. There is a passage in 
the Reflector; published in the year 1750, well 
worth attention atthe present moment. ‘The 
ancients,’ says the Reflector, ‘made as un- 
just wars as the moderns, the differences con- 
sisting in the manner of conducting them. 
The ancients bluatly entered upon their unjust 
wars without pretext, preamble, or color 
assigned; but the politer moderns first give 
notice by manifesto, protest their innocence, 
and show the necessity which, against their 
will, compels them to arms. Nay, we some- 
times beg the Divine permission to ravage a 
country. This appears by the days. set apart 
to implore success to our arms, and the numer- 
ous declarations of war, whereinthe Almighty 
is er to witness that force is used unwillingly, 
and that the contending Powers are heartily 
sorry that they are obliged to disturb the public 

ace. If Alexander the Great had thus called 

upiter to witness how unwilling his pacific 
temper was to disturb the peace of the world, 
and declared his hearty sorrow to be forced to 
take up arms against his brother Darius, what 
would the philosophers of those times—what 
would Aristotle have thought of such a mani- 
festo!—Pall Mall Gazette. 
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War Fashions and Charity. 
Mention was made in several newspapers, 
writes a Tours correspondent, of the costume 
to be adopted by the volunteer nurses in the 
ambulances, and not a few of these improvised 
Sisters of Charity were stopped short in their 
errand of mercy by the idea of being obliged to 
wear so unsightly a uniform. It would have 
been so nice to be able to charm the hearts of 
wounded heroes by the glories of Louis XV. 
toilettes, with smart facings and captivating 
head gear. But the authorities decided other- 
wise, and prescribed the following : A woollen 
petticoat, black green or maroon ; quite plain, 
with a short loose jacket; hair hanging in a 
net ; caps for those whopreferred them ; a piece 
of black lace for a collar, to save washing; a 
straw hat with black ribbon; a white apron on 
dress occasions, and a waterproof one when on 
duty ; a tri-color cockade on the left shoulder 
when in Paris; a white brassard with a re 
cross when in the field. 

Next winter bonnets are to be very large; 
hats ad libitum. Dresses to be made with 
half trains, and crinolines to be definitely aban- 
doned. 

The war will not be without a permanent 
effect upon the fashions, for some people must 
be fine under any circumstances, and will not 
follow the advice of Countess de Retz, who has 
written a feeling letter to her fair countrywo- 
men, begging them to imitate their sisters in 
Poland who have sworn to wear mourning 80 
long as their country suffers. There is a pat- 
riotic hat invented, trimmed with three feath- 
ers, blue, white, and red. The hat is black 
and high-crowned, and the feathers are either 

ut on straight as an aigrette, or else droop 

ike plumes. Then there is a tri-colored cock- 

ade with long ends, and tri-colored scarfs both 
of ribbon and crepe de chine, and partly tri- 
colored cravats formed of three loops of ribbor 
with lapperts fringed out at the ends; these 
last are on, in better sbciety than the hats, 
which have been mostly sported by the artists, 
euch as Marie Sass, who sings the Marsellaise 
from the top of a street cab. 
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Curiosities of American History. 

American history is fall of curious and sin. 
gular incidents. For instance, three of our 
Presidents died on its great anniversary, the 
Fourth of July—namely, John Adams, Thos. 
Jefferson, and James Monroe. 

Of the first six Presidents, four of them were 
taken from the office of Secretary of State, and 
the other two, being first elected could not per- 
form its duties. From this fact arose the pre- 
cedent that makes the Secretary of State the 
first officer in the Cabinet instead of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, which is the ease in Great 
Britian. 

No less than five of the greatest American 
statesmen were born in the same year—1782: 
Daniel Webster, Jonn C. Calhoun, Thomas H. 
Benton, Martin Van Buren, and Lewis Cass. 
From 1800 to 1865 only two persons filled the 
office of Chief Justice of the United States— 
John Marshall and Roger B. Taney. 

The Capital of the United States was located 
at Washington, in pursuance of a corrupt bar- 
gain, by which two or three members of Coy, 
gress, who lived adjacent to it, and whose dis- 
tricts would be greatly benefitted by it, voted 
for the funding of the national debt for that 
purpose. é 

But two men in the United States have, as 
they say in Odd Fellowship, passed through 
their ‘‘ chairs,” been governors of States, held 
a first-class foreign mission, been the head of 
the Cabinet, the Vice President and President ; 
their names are Thomas Jefferson and Martin 
Van Buren. ‘ 

Three Presidents died in office—Harrison, 
Taylor, and Lincoln. 

or 


How Counterfeits are Made. 

A party of men, say from three to a dozen, 
get together and hold frequent meetings, and 
act according to a plan laid down. One or two 
will.find out some —— late printer in the 
employ of the Bank Note Company—in fact all 
such printers are kuown by the party. These 
men will manage to meet one of the printers 
in the evening, get acquainted, drink and have 
a good time generally with him, and 80 pro- 
ceed for a few evenings. Then they offer him 
frem fifty to one hundred and fifty dollars to 
rocure a certain kind of impression. This 
impression is made in this wise: The printer 
takes the impressron upon tin-foil from the 

late from which he is printing, which is 
Sens ina moment. Thus you see every line, 
and the size is obtained correctly. From this 
tin foil an electro plate is made. They then 
get some plate printer that can be found about 
the city, have a good time with him, and en- 
ge him at $20 a day to do the printing. By 
is plan thousands of copies are struck off 
which defy detectives, except in the quality of 
the paper, which will slightly differ from the 
genuine. The place of manufacture is gener- 
ally some distance from New York, like Staten 
Island, Flatbush, or sometimes Baxter street, 
or similar localities in that city. It is a strange 
fact that in every case where a party of this 
kind exists every member lacks confidence in 
his associates. Every move made by one is 
narrowly watched by the others of the party. 
It would be death to an informant or spy that 
did not look to himself. 
Oo 


Cost or tue Hoosac Texnei.—It is now 
some twenty years since the charier was 
granted for the road of which this tunnel forms 
so extensive a part. The cost of this particu- 
lar part, it bas been estimated, will amount to 
not less than $9,000,000, provided the work be 
finished, as heretofore proposed, in 1874. The 
interest on this immense sum of money at Fix 


per.cent., is set duwa at $554,000 for evciy | 
twelve months, which interest — com para- 


ing, but a thousand d short 
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in the te of $2,000 a day for every 
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Hanover, and restored to that country, whether 


q | Stone was 254 carats ; when finished it was less 


Famous Diamonds. 


A very appreciable proportion of the wealth 
of the world is at present represented by dia- 
monds. Every considerable stone has its name, 
history, and locality perfectly well settled. 
When an addition to the catalogue is made 
necessary by the acquisition of a new stone, its 
advent is immediately announced to the world, 
and it becomes at once a sort of social and civil 
power in society. This distinction is bestowed 
only on diamonds exceeding $20,000 in value. 

he “ Koh-i-noor” is a very celebrated dia- 
mond belonging to the British crown. Its weight 
is 106 carats. It has a thrilling but somewhat 
ominous history. It was once the property of 
the great Aurungzebe. Its weight, when first 
seen by Tavernier, was about 700 carats. The 
“Regent,” celebrated for having been so lon 
concealed by a slave in a wound in his thigh 
made for that purpose, weighs 136 carats. The 
‘* Braganza’’ diamond, in the crown of Portu- 
gal, is the largest known. It was found, about 
one hundred years ago, in Brazil. 1ts weight 
is 1,830 carats! Doubts have been thrown 
upon the genuineness of this stone, we know 
not with how much reason. The ‘‘ Mattam” 
diamond, in possession of the Rajah, is said to 
be a very beautiful gem. Its weight is 367 
carats. It is pear-shaped and indented at one 
end. It was found in the island of Porneo. 
The Dutch governor of Batavia is reported to 
have made an offer for this diamond of two 
-_ of war, with their armaments complete, 
and £50,000 in money. The ‘‘ Orloff” dia- 
mond, belonging to the Czar of Russia, is one 
of the most valuable known. It was once the 
eye of an Indian idol, and afterward one of the 
ornaments of the celebrated peaceck throne of 
Nadir Shah. It was stolen by a Frenchman, 
and by him sold to Catherine II. for 450,000 
rubles, a pension of 20,000, and a patent of no- 
bility. The ‘‘ Cumberland’’ diamond was pre- 
sented to the conqueror of Culloden by the 
city of London. It has since been claimed by 


by the Cumberland family or the British Gov- 
ernment, we do not know. Its value is $100,000, 
The * — diamond was once the property 
of Charles, Duke of Burgundy, who wore it in 
his hat. He lost it at the battle of Nancy, 
about the middle of the fifteenth century. It 
was found by a Swiss soldier, and sold to De 
Sancy, in whose family it reniained about one 
hundred years. Henry III. of France bor- 
rowed it, to be used as a pledge. The servant 
who was sent to deliver it was robbed and mur- 
dered, but the diamond was found in his stom- 
ach by De Sancy, who had faith in his fidelity, 
and looked for it there. It became the pro- 
perty of James II. of England, passed from 
his hands in those of the King of France, and 
was lost in the confusion of the Revolution. 
It was found, and became the property of 
Prince Demidoff, who lately sold it for a large 
sum. The celebrated ‘“ Blue Diamond” was 
lost with the Sancy, and has never since been 
heard of. The “ Florentine Brilliant” is a fine 
gem in the crown of the Emperor of Austria. 

he “ Pit” diamond, also called the “ Revent,” 
was once the property of the Duke of Orleans; 
its weight was 410 carats. The “ Piggot’’ is 
another historical diamond. The ‘Star of the 
South” is a large diamond, cut a few years 
since by the Costars, but we are not certain 
about the ownership. Its weight in the rough 


than one-half that weight. 

Diamonds are not always colorless. Some 
are fe sa some black. They have also 
been found red, pink, and green. Those of a 

ure water transparency are the most valua- 

le—From “ A Chapter on Gems,” by W. H. 
Strobridge, in Harper’s Magnzine for January. 
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Briskness of Elderly English 
Women. 


The Pall Mall Gazette says: ‘‘It is often 
asserted that during tlie last few years we have 
physically degenerated, that few among us pos- 
sess the activity of the old hunting squires 
who drank so much port wine, and made use of 
so much bad language ; we are, in fact, accused 
of having become effeminate in our manners 
and debilitated in our constitutions. There is 
reason to fear there is too much truth in this 
assertion, iadeed, we should have reason to 
congratulate ourselves if we could even boast 
of being effeminate ; but, painful as the con- 
fession is, it is useless to deny that men dare 
not, even if they could, perform many of the 
feats that women delightin. It is not only the 
female acrobat who surprises us by her activity, 
but old ladies occasionally show such marvel 
ous powers of both mind and body that 
the thoughtful men feel if ever women insist 
upon what they call their rights there is really 
no force in existencs capable of resisting them. 
Itis not necessary to turn to Paris with its 
corps of female guuners for an example—it is 
impossible to peruse the columns of the daily 
journals without observing that in this country 
women, young and old, are capable of deeds 
of daring from which the nervous and stronger 
sex would shrink aghast. Take, for instance, 
the story told by the Liverpool Mercury last 
wsek of Mrs. Brownhill, of Melling, aged 
sixty-one, who leaped from the express train a 
few days ago as it passed through Rainford on 
its journey from Kirby to Wigan. Mrs. Brown- 
bill wished to get out at Rainford, and as the 
train dashed past that station this daring old 
lady took a flying leap from the carriage, 
alighting without the slightest injury on the 
platform. Again, for presence of mind and 
ingenuity, how admirably are these qualities 
dglesel by an old lady defendant in the case 
of Bartlett vs. Bernard, which came before the 
Court of Queen’s Bench,on Saturday. Mrs. 
Bernard, it seems, was abdut seventy years of 
age, and had a life interest in property which 
on her marriage would go to her grandchildren. 
She had the misfortune to become bankrupt, 
and for the moment it appeared as though her 
property would fall into the hands o: her credi- 
tors instead of those of her grandchildren. 
Mrs. Bernard, however, was not going to allow 
this waste of money; she therefore married a 

auper of about her own age, so as to effect a 

orfeiture, and thus by the operation of law 
transfer the property to her grandchildren. 
The creditors maintained that the marriage 
was collusive and fraudulent. Baron Martin, 
however, held that the creditors were not 
entitled to recover; the Court of Queen’s 
Bench took the same view as that learned 
judge, and the brave old bride was therefore 
thoroughly whitewashed by holy matrimony ; 
the judges refused a rule, and Mrs, Bernard 
is free from all bonds but those of marriage. 
For physical and mental energy there is nothing 
in the world to compare with a fine old English 
lady, like Mrs. Brownhill or Mrs. Bernard, 
who can either leap from an express train or 
marry & pauper at a moment’s notice.’ 

Tue Washington correspondent of the Chi- 
cago Advance makes this reference to Senator 
Chandler's pitifal effort to pack the Foreign 
Relations Committee in the interest of the San 
Domingo purchase : Me 

It was a shocking piece of political strategy, 
afd it seems to me doubtfal if the President 
could have been consulted in regard to it. To 
attempt to ride down Charles Sumner on such 
a matter, and in a manner, showed a total 
lack of political sagacity. Far better is it to 
carry the San Domingo scheme through the 
Senate over the b of the committee by 
coaxing doubtful members and by courtesy to 
everybody. Tochallenge such men as Sumner 
and Patterson to battle is pure insanity. 
Where is the Administration before the people, 
if it provokes party quarrels ? 








Wirgovut ax psa ems help the — 
who imagines he can dodge enemies by try 
to please everybody. If such an individual 
ever su we should be glad of it—not 
that one should be going through the world 
trying to find beams to knock and thump his. 
head against, disputing every man’s opinion, 
fighting and elbowing, and crowding who 
differ with him. ‘hat, again is another ex- 
treme. Other people have a right to their 
opinions—so have you ; don’t fall into the error 


of supposing they will respect you more for 


‘William T. Hamilton.— 
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Success of the Quaker Indian 
Agency System, 


The new Indian policy inaugarated by the 
present administration is no longer to be re- 
garded as a douotful experiment. Its merits 
have already become recognized and its suc- 
cess 1s assured. Under the Quaker agency 
system appropriations have been honestly ex- 
pended be: bureau expenses reduced over one 
million dollars. The tendency among the In- 
dians to settle on lands and adopt the habits 
of civilization is increasing, and everything 
goes to show that the theory of those who 
originated the new policy is well founded. 

Had the Republican party done nothing more 
than rescue our Indian affairs from the errors 
and rascality that have heretofore character- 
ized their management, it would deserve the 
gratitude of the country. The central ideas 
of the present policy are to break up the tribal 
relations and bring the civilizing agencies pro- 
vided by government to bear directly upon the 
individual. By no longer treating the tribes 
as nations, the endless difficulties fowing from 
treaties and their violation are avoided, and 
that eos responsibility is brought about 
which is so essential to individual growth in 
civilization, The Indian is emancipated from 
the absolute influence of the chiefs and taught 
the duties and responsibilities of the free and 
independent citizen. These results are u- 
ally, but surely, being accomplished by the 
agencies now in operation.—St. Paul Press. 
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Restitution and Retribution. 
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The leading Democratic journals are still 
demanding the restoration of the Arlington es- 
tate to the family of General Lee. And the 
demand will be persisted in, and what is sought 
accomplished when the Democratic party shall 
be restored to power. * * * * 
If the principle of restitution shall be re- 
cognized as a duty for the benefit of those who 
were false to their allegiance and traitors to 
the Government, where will itend? Tens of 
thousands of Union men at the South suffered 
more in their persons and in their estates than 
Gen. Lee. For being true to the flag they 
were driven from their homes, and their prop- 
erty, of every description, destroyed or ap 
priated by the rebels. They were redused from 
affluence to beggary, and are to-day, many of 
them, suffering all the horrors of extreme pov- 
erty and ébcial ostracism because they would 
not follow the Davises and the Lees and the 
Stephenses in their war upon the Union. The 
people and the Government owe a debt of grati- 
tude to these heroic martyrs; but no one asks 
that what they lost shall be restored to them. 
Universal restitution is impracticable, Bat if 
it is to be begun, Gen. Lee’s family should not 
be made the first recipients of governmental 
generosity. In trying to ruin the Republic 
they ruined themselves. Let them continue to 
eat of the fruits of their great crime. —Alb.. Eve 
Journal. 
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The Cotton Crop. 


A New Orleans paper says the cotton re- 
ceipts of this season have been for some time 
considerable behind those of last year. Two 
weeks age the deficit was about twenty-five 
thousand bales. It is now changed, and this 
year’s crop has rushed abead. And still the 
transportation has been greatly impeded by 
Various causes which did not: exist last ° 
The Jackson Railroad, for example, has 
unable to transport many thou bales which 
are at various depots on the line awaiting ship- 
ment. There can be:‘no doubt that the crop 
will be larger than that of last year, but y no 
means reach the high figures at first set 
- Nor will the amount of 
d exceed three fourths 


as the probable yiel 

cotton realized and shi 

of what a most favorable season has prodaced, 
but which has not been gathered owing to a 
deficient labor. It is not extra t to set 
down the loss to the South and to the world of 
at least seventy millions of dollars, frem the 
want of labor to gather the crop produced this 
season. This loss does not fall so heavily upon 
the planters, seeing that it prevents fa de- 
cline of pa ; but to the consumer and cthers, 
who find employment and profitin handling 
this vale@ible prodact, it is a very considerable 
reduction in one of the most valuable elements 
of commerce and material of industry. 
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A Caution to Intimidators of Cole 
ored Voters. 
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Aman named Lewis Carter, one ofthe “ white 
men’s party,” helped prevent two ed men 
from voting by frightening them away from the 
olls, with threats of personal reyy: ow. Bag 
wrence county, Ohio, at the late 
end he has since been tried and convicted for 
violating the act of Congress to enforce the 
Fifteenth Amendment, the case being the first 
that has been brought into court under the act. 
The jury, in finding Carter guilty, attached to 
the verdict a recommendation to mercy, but he 
was sentenced to spend one month in the Law- 
rence county jail, and to pay five hundred dol- 
lars and the expenses of the trial, Ju 
Legvitt, in his charge, dwelt strongly on the 
spirit of the law, which was that there should 
be no hindrance, in any form, in any way, no 
intimidation, no threats, no efforts m to 
thwart or prevent any citizen in the exercise 
of the great principle of the right of suffrage. 
ee 


A Danosrovs Lapy at Laroz.—A lady 
entered one of the State street cars yesterday 
and found every seat taken. A gentleman rose 
and invited the lady to accept the seat he had 
vacated. She did go, politely thanking him for 
his kindness. The lady wore a dark delaine 
dress, piain shawl, and an ordinary tancolored 
straw bonnet. She had a fair complexitn, . 
smiling countenance, keen black eye, and an 
expression that indicated a good degree of in- 
telligence. Her appearance was neat and tidy, 
her face was free trom dirt and _ her hair 
was smoothly combed, without frizzles or beau 
catchers. There was nothing in the appear 
ance or deportment of the individual that would 
attract special attention or lead any one to sus- 
pect that she was not in sound mind, save that 
she bowed politely and thanked the gentleman 
who gave her his seat. This accentricity is 
sufficient to show that the lady is not of sound 
mind, and she ought not to be at large.—Koch, 


Union. * 
————— a 


To Maryland alone belongs the unenviable 
distinction of casting two votes in the Senate 
of the United States in favor of receiving a 
resolution offered by Senator McCreery, of 
Kentucky, providing for the restoration to the 
family of the late rebel Gen. Lee the prope 
forfeited by his treason, and for the removal of 
seventeen thousand Union soldiers who lie 
interred at Arlington. There were but four 
votes recorded in favor of this proposed outrage, 
two of which were cast by George Vickers and 
ck Republican. 
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Post Orrice Approrriation.—The Postmas- 

ter General has sent a letter to the House of 

Representatives, asking for an i 
436,698 for the service Jane 30,- 

1872. The receipts from ‘end the 

standing appropriations for the free mail ser- 

vice, are estimated at $21,647,315, leaving to 

be appropriated ont of the $3,969, 

to make the receipts equal to 

expenditures, and the farther sam of 


of special appropriations for steamship servic 





The reports from the sugar-cane 
Florida Lied to be very favorable. 
Live Oak Herald calculates that sugar can 
produced this year at ten conte par Pouee, 
— at seventy-five cents per gallon, and 

profit will be much greater than could 
reaiized from long and short cotton at 
teen and thirty-three cents ‘per pound. 
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Over $117,000 ron Vonsctence's Saxn.~Treas- 





turning your coat every day to match the color 
of thens. Wear your own colors in spite oF 
winds and weather, storms und syu-cue, Lt) 
costs the vacillating and irresolute tea ‘imes | 
the trouble to wind and shuffle and twist, thao 





it does honest, manly to stand 
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urer Spinner reports this year the tollowing as 
the amount of the conscience fund: “ 

received from vort-s. -crsens, from 
1363, ap to abd lec June 30, 


1969, 


991.81; and during the tivcal year 
ic | 3 1a, 0. ta re 
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Please take notice that Mr. J. H. Hawes, 
the former business manager of the New Na- 
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a case, however, an honest and faithful sup- 
porter of the main principles of his party 
would rather withdraw from the contest alto- 
yether than throw his influence in the balance 
in favor of its inveterate enemies. 

Thus far Mr. Scuurz’s case would simply 
appear to be one of apostasy. Apostasy, how- 
ever, is like many other things, rather relative 
than absolute; that is, right or wrong, accord- 
ing to the conditions of the individual case. 
When a man honestly renounces former errors, 
because he recognizes and acknowledges them 
as such, no one but a fanatic will condemn 
him on that ground. General Burier is @ 
renegade Democrat, such is Mr. Draxg, such 
was Mr. Stanton, and some other men, whom, 
nevertheless, we welcomed to our ranks, be- 
cause they came openly, and we believed in 
their sincerity. Cart Scuvurz, on the contrary, 
is not such an honest renegade. He commits 
the act, yet lacks the moral courage to take 
the consequences. After having dealt the 
severest blow to the Republican party that was 
in his power to inflict on it, he yet disclaims 
the intention of defeating it, and emphatically 
asserts to be still a Republican! No, Mr. 
Scuvrz; such dodges will never answer! We 
believed in your character, in your devotion to 
principle, but we-know your brilliant intellect, 
your great reasoning power, and can, therefore, 
more easily abandon our faith in your integ- 
rity than we ean believe you so utterly desti- 
tute of judgment as to commit so serious an 
act without realizing its necessary results. The 
truth is, Mr. Scnurz knows full well that his 
cause is bad, and consequently is ashamed to 
acknowledge it. In this respect he reminds us 
of the slaveholders, who, when they attempted 
to destroy the Union, knowing very well that 
they could never enlist the sympathies of for- 
eign nations in a struggle for the perpetuation 
and extension of slavery, utterly disclaimed 
this to be their object, but pretended to have 
been driven to secession by the oppression of 
the North. 

There is yet another feature in Mr. Scuvrz’s 
case. He isa German, and this circumstance 
aggravates his apostasy. An American, born 
and bred under the pernicious influences of 
prejudice of color and race, of associations 
and traditions, may possibly be a Democrat, 
and nevertheless preserve some redeeming 
qualities, a certain degree of integrity aud 
kindness. A German, who, on the contrary, 
in his own country has never been brought 
under such influences, who has always been 
taught to consider slavery and all its conse- 
quences as the greatest wrongs ever inflicted 
on human beings, has to renounce all his noble 
impulses, all his convictions of right and 
wrong, has, indeed, to divest himself of his 
better self, before he can plange into the pool 
of corruption calling itself the ‘‘ Democratic 
party."’ With most of the German Democrats 
it is a mere bread-and-butter affair; with oth- 
ers it is vile and cowardly subserviency to the 
nation whose wrongs and prejudices they adopt 
and ape, merely out of their inborn mean and 
servile disposition. The German Democrat is 
usually less malignant than his American 
brother—not as much disposed to violence— 
but he is, nevertheless, the meaner and more 
contemptible biped of the two. Faust, in 
Gertue’s tragedy, calls MerutstopHetes ‘‘a 
birth of dirt and fire.” This epithet fully ap- 
plies to the German Democrats, only that the 
fire has to be omitted; for, indeed, there is 
nothing of MepaistorHevss’ spirit in them. 
Of course, in dealing thus with the German 
Democrats, we do not include those barmless 
victims of Democratic falsehood who, in bliss- 
ful ignorance of our laffguage and our affairs, 
are led to believe that the word ‘* Democracy” 
has the same meaning here that it has in Eu 
rope, and vote the Democratic ticket in the 








Defection of Carl Schurz 
Once Mere. 


Our reason for coming back once more to the 
apostasy of Cart Scaurz may be sought in 
the very love and admiration we entertained 
for this remarkably gifted and able m®. We 
considered him entirely one of ours in purpose 
and principle, and consequently feel his defec 
tion much more keenly than that of many 
others, whom we have seen desert our ranks 
without experiencing any great sorrow, having 
never given them credit for any convictions 
whatever. The case of Mr. Scuvrz is assuming 
worse and worse aspects. He was in fact the 
head and the soul of the gang of unscrupulous 
politicians who, under the most flimsy pretext, 
evidently for the purpose of winning favor 
with the Conservatives, caused the crushing 
defeat of the Republican party in Missouri, 
and thus delivered to the Democrats a State 
which since the end of the rebellion had always 
rolled up overwhelming Republican majori 
ties. The result has been just the one they 
had worked for; and if they have committed 
an error of judgment, it hasbeen in calculating 
on the gratitude of the Democrats, whom they 
helped to power, and who will soon make them 
feel that they have only used them as cat’s- 
paws. Thus farthe mistake merely concerns the 
expediency of the treason committed, for Car. 
Scuurz is too deep a politician, too wise a 
statesman not to have known in advance that by 
his and his followers’ bolting he would break 
the power of the Republicans in Missouri for 
years to come; cousequently, to have broken 
it with the full, though not avowed, intent of 
doing so. He has, besides, too much sagacity, 
too mnch insight in the state of the country—as 
he amply showed in his earlier and better days, 
when he devoted his rare gifts to the cause of 
liberty and progress—not to know the Republi- 
can party has by no means fulfiiled its mission. 
He cannot ignore the fact that the Demo 
crats are only watching their opportunity 
to wrest from us all the results of our victories, 
which they opposed to the very last. He 
knows that they are to-day as bitterly hostile as 
ever to the Fifteenth Amendment and the 
Civil Rights Bill ; that this hostility mavifests 
itself in the Southern States in the shape of 
assassinations and the depredations of the Ku- 
Klux Klan. No one doubts that, if ever re- 
stored to power, they would have nothing more 
pressing to do than to repeal or otherwise 
modify all the guarantees of liberty and equal 
rights on which depend the peace and pros 
perity of the country. Who in the world but 
the Republican party, a Republican Congress, 
a Republican Administration, will be the faitb- 
ful custodians of those guarantees? And who 
else caz be trusted with their effectual execu- 
tion? ‘This is the mission for which the Re- 
publican party is still needed, and will yet be 
needed for many ycars to come, until the last 
of the present generation of ex-slaveholders 
and rebels will have died out. For the present 
all other issues (save that of the payment of the 
national debt, upon which the majority of the 
Republicans are agreed) are side issues, particu- 
larly all those which are only questions of ex- 
pediency, such a8 amnesty and ‘revenue re- 
form,” and will better find their settlement inside 
of the Republican party than outside of it. They 
may some day be made a plank in a platform, 
but they can never furnish material for the 
foundation of a platform—never become watch- 
words of anew pasty. We admit that a man 
may feel thoroughly dissatisfied with his own 
party for the introduction of some issue that 
he does not approve of, or for the omission of 
gome other which he thinks necessary ; in such 
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belief to support the cause of justice and lib- 
erty. There is, besides, a peculiarity in the 
German character, which necessarily Jeads the 
better part of them into the Republican ranks. 
Asa people they are less compromising than 
we are; less apt to make concessions to mere 
expediency. They are cither inflexibly devoted 
to convictions, or hopelessly destitute of con- 
victions. 

Thus far, it has been the pride of the Ger- 
mans in America that those of their number 
who have become Prominent by intellect, talent, 
and knowledge, indeed, the whole elite of Ger- 
man Americans, have either been distinguished 
as Republicans or as ultra Radicals. In grati- 
tude, and by way of illustration, we may refer 
to General Sicet, Cart Heinzen, Professor 
Lizser, Frepertck Scuvetz, Frepeaicx Karp, 
Oar. Riotre, Sivaismunp Kavrmann as noble 
examples of the class to which we have referred, 
and the list might be greatly extended. Itisa 
telling fact, and vastly to the credit of culture, 
that there is not one German enlisted on the 
Democratic side at all noteworthy for either 
learning, intellect, or any particular gift what- 
ever. Caru Scuvrz is indisputably one of the 
most. brilliant men in the Republican party, 
and should he go over to the Democratic party 
he will stand comparatively alone in point of in- 
tellectual attainments ; for, as we have said, the 
elite of the Germans, to whom he properly 
be'ongs, are, without exception, in the Repub- 
lican party. 





The Political Gutlook. 





ibe present national administration is rapid- 
ly approximating the end of half its constitu- 
tional term, and the ratural consequence is 
that statesmen and politicians begin to study 
the political heavens for aspects pointing to the 
future. Within the next year the campaign 
of 1872 will begin to take shape under the is- 
sucs that are to excite and divide public senti- 
ment in that contest. Thus far, so far as re- 
flecting men have observed the administration 
of Gen. Grant, they award to him marked 
ability and consistency in sustaining the fund- 
ameutal principles of the Republican faith. In 
this his conduct is unimpeached and unimpeach- 
able. He has proved true to the principles of 
freedom and right. He has studied carefully 
and protected the material interests of the coun- 
try in the policy that he has stamped upon its 
gorernment. The Republican party promised 
the people, at Chicago, that the principles in- 
volved and contended for by the Government in 
crushing the rebellion should be respected 
during the ensuing four years. That pledge 
has thus far been faithfully redeemed by the 
President. They pledged an honest, efficient, 
and ecoromical administration of public affairs. 
In this the most implicit faith has been kept. 
They gave assurance that the burdens that a 
Democratic rebellion had imposed upon the 
people should be relieved as far and as fast as 
the interests of the country would permit. In 
that all that was promised has been fulfilled 
with marked fidelity. Taxes have been reduced, 
and those which have been retained have been 
efficiently collected so as to equalize these 
burdens. Those who skuiked their just re- 
sponsibilities, or resorted to fraud to wrong the 
revenues of the Government, have been ferreted 
out, detected, and punished. All this has vin- 
dicated the sterling integrity of the adminis 
tration, and inspired the public with a confi 
ence that its bitterest enemies dare not un- 
deriuke tu diswarb. 
fo ail this the administration of General 
Gaant has fally met the expectations of the 
people. The dangers, therefore, that may 
} y the fature of the Republican party 
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find no lodgment in any of these considerations. 
If they really exist, their causes will be found 
in a different direction. The Democratic 
party is made ap of mere politicians, without 
a seore of honest, high-minded statesmen 
among its prominent leaders. In the South it 
is constituted almost exclusively of rebels 
who have forfeited life and liberty by the rank- 
est treason against the Government. In the 
North its master-spirits are mere adventurers 
and speculators, who seek their personal 
aggrandizement at public expense. This is 
the real character of the open enemy with 
which the Republican party must do battle 
for the mastery. 

These, however, with all their cunning, deep- 
laid designs, and well-arranged “rings"’ for 
carrying their parposes, would be unequal to 
elevate the Democratic party to power in the 
nation, but for an element in the Republican 
party which is liable to be made useful to their 
ends and aims. There are men in the Repub- 
lican ranks who favor universal amnesty be- 
fore the virus of treason and rebellion has been 
killed and rendered harmless. There are those 
who make politics and its rewards the para- 
mount object of their citizenship, and who 
have not been, in their own estimation, prop- 
erly appreciated in the dispensation of the 
loaves and fishes by theadministration. There 
are others,no doubt, who feel that they have 
suffered wroug in some disappointments. 
There are those who begin to feel, perhaps, that 
the mission of the Republican party has been 
filled, and that itis time to look for a new home 
under the chances of the future. There are, 
also, those who have heretofore acted with the 
Republican party, whose tics to the organiza 
tion are too weak to endure the severe strain 
that comes of intestine difficulties and col 
lisions, and who are ready to fall away when 
trials come upon it, and the metals of genuine 
Republicanism aresubmitted to the test of this 
crucible. There is another class of politicians, 
who have entered the Republican ranks under 
the same impulses that lead the camp-follower 
to be identified with the army, and who hang 
upon its skirts in search of plunder. When 
that disappears, they are likely to disappear 
also. These men were identified with ANDREW 
Jounson in his crusade against Republicanism, 
and sloughed back into the Republican party 
upon his exit from public life, and are mere 
political ephemera, and unreliable, wherever 
found. All these difficulties and influences 
are to be deplored, but they are apparent, and 
must be looked square in the face, and met, 
and, if possible, controlled, that ultimate and 
serious disaster may be averted. 

Then there are other and even graver dan- 
gers that menace the future unity, harmony, 
and strength of the Republican party. They 
are found in a growing want of harmony among 
eminent Republfcan statesmen. The virus of 
disaffection and distrust appears to be spread 
ing until there is danger that the ulcer will 
strike too deep and broad to be healed before 
disaster comes. These alienations and this 
bitterness must be checked, or they will spread 
throughout the country. The rank and file of 
the party cannot be expected to be more har- 
monious, united, and efficient than their leaders. 
The example is pernicious, and the effect must 
be unfortunate. If our standard-bearers are to 
turn their best energies and their most destruc- 
tive ammunition upon each other, they will 
have little, if any, in reserve for the common 
foe when the time comes for beating him back 
from power. These indications and aspects, 
which cannot be concealed, even if it was wise 
to attempt their concealment, admonish every 
true Republican that danger lurks in the path 
of his party, unless a new and more harmonious 
era dawns upon its future prospects. Our ob- 
ject is to point to the signs that we think we 
discover, and, if possible, to make them useful 
in bringing better days upon that party upon 


future peace, prosperity, and success. 
erence — 
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The Franking Privilege. 








In a previous number we expressed our op- 
position to the abolition of the franking privi- 
lege. Wewill now briefly give our reasons for 
that opposition ; and the first one is the simple 
fact that the privilege is of far greater import- 
ance to the people than to those who possess it, 
and that it is worth to them many times what 
it costs the Government. And this seems to 
be the opinion of the people themselves in re- 
gard to this alleged outrage. The tax-payers 
of the country have never discovered that the 
franking privilege was grievous burden upon 
them during the eighty or ninety years of its 
sxistence. And it was not until blank peti- 
tions were sent to the thirty thousand postmas- 
ters of the country by their superior, with di- 
rections to procure signatures to them, that 
any one ever thought of pegitioning Congress 
to repeal the act authorizing the franking privi- 
lege. Until then the people were evidently 
entirely willing to endure this burden, what- 
eyer it might be, for the sake of the benefits 
they derived from it. 

But our principal opposition to the abolition 
of this privilege is based upon its very great 
benefits to the colored people of the South. 
During the whole existence of the terrible curse 
of slavery this oppressed and degraded race 
have derived not the slightest favors from the 
Government. They were not only deprived of 
that protection awarded to every other class of 
people by the Government, but all its power 
was exerted against them. Even the privilege 
of acquiring the simplest rudiments of an edu- 
cation were not only withheld from them, but 
they were prohibited, by law, from making an 
effort in that direction. 

It is to this cruel prohibition that ignorance 
so universally prevails among the late slaves. 
Oppressed as they were by their masters, most 
of them would have learned to read and write, 
at least, but for the legal obstacles so care‘ully 
thrown in tneir way by their rapacious own- 
ers. 

The Government and the people owe this 
long oppressed race some atonement for these 
great wrongs. Every consideration of justice 
and sound policy demand that they should 
make all reasonable sacrifice to compensate 
the five millions of freedmen for the rights and 
privileges so many generations withheld from 
them. Especially should the most liberal edu- 
cational facilities be extended to them. One of 
the most efficient agencies to this end, or one 
of tho most effective auxiliaries to a free school 
system among them, will prove to be the 
franking privilege. There is a vast amount of 
information, a8 well agricultural, mechanical, 
and scientific as political, which can never 


reach them in any other way. The agricultural 


and mechanical reports printed by the Govern- 
ment will prove of invaluable advantage to 
them, as they have hitherto to the people gen- 
erally of the country. It is utterly out of their 
power to procure these important documents, 
except from their members of Congress, through 
the privilege of the frank. 

Indeed, it is through the existence of that 
privilege almost exclusively that they are able 
to keep up any intercourse with the world. It 
is not to be presamed that Congressmen will 
send the documents printed by Congress to 
their constitnents at their own expense. The 
abolition of the franking privilege would not 
only deprive them of the very ‘usefel- informa: 
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tion derived from these publications, but 


which the country can alone depend for its} 


in effect, cut off all intercourse betweeu them 
and their Representatives, It would go very 
far to abridge even the rightof petition. To the 
class of people of whom we are speaking, very 
few are able to pay postage on anything more 
than their own private correspondence. They 
are now able to make their wishes known to 
their Representatives, and to receive from them 
letters and documents, because it costs them 
nothing. Itis throughs this means that the 
colored people of the South have been kept in- 
formed in regard to the proceedings of Congress, 
upon the political questions of the day, and upon 
agricultural and mechanical improvement, more 
than from any other, if not all others combined. 
It will prove a powerful and invaluable educa- 
tiong! agency to them. 

The question now is whether these five mil- 
lions of people, so long deprived of all the 
benefits of the Government, and now so earnest- 
ly seeking knowledge, shall be deprived of this 
important aid, on the pretext that it costs the 
Government too much? Before Congress com- 
mits this great injustice—for it deserves no 
milder name—it will be well for them carefully 
to count all other as well as the money cost. 
The suggestions we have made of the advan- 
tages the system must prove to the colored race 
of the South will enable them, with a little 
thought, to estimate the cost the abolition of 
the privilege would be to them, and, through 
them, to the whole country. 

And this view of the question is the only 
one members of Congress should take into con- 
sideration. Its cost in money is too insignifi- 
cant, when compared with its great benefits to 
the calored race, to have the @ightest weight in 
the minds of those who hold its fate in their 
hands. A very few facts will justify us in this 
opinien. 

The whole amount of paper printed into pub- 
lic documents, such as are sent off under mem- 
bers’ franks, does not exceed six hundred tons 
annually. One hundred and fifty tons more 
will cover the Congressional Globe and all the 
speeches and campaign documents franked by 
members. If every pound of this paper were 
made into bound books, the legal postage on 
them would be just as many cents as there are 
ounces in these seven hundred and fifty tons of 
printed matter, for the postage isa cent an 
ounce on the bound public documents, and 
half a cent per ounce on unbound printed mat- 
ter. 

Reduce 750 tons to ounces and we have 
twenty-forr millions, and one cent an ounce 
would make two hundred and forty thousand 
dollars. That is whatit costs the Government 
te take these seven hundred and fifty tons of 
printed matter through the mails, providedevery 
pound of it is bound into books, and also that 
every pound of it is franked, neither of which 
suppositions is at all probable, as a large por- 
tion of it isnot bound at all, nor more than 
half of it sent away undeg frank. Butwe will 
concede that it is all bound and franked, and 
that members of Congress would pay the post- 
age on it if they were denied the privilege of 
franking it, and we then hate $240,000 out of 
which the Government is cheated by the exer- 
cise of the privilege. 

The next item that goes to make up the ex- 
pense which the franking privilege is to the 
Government consists of the letters franked by 
members of Congress and others. The privi- 
lege is probably used by three hundred and 
fifty persons, all but about thirty are members of 
Congress. We will assume that each of these 
persons send and receive ten thousand letters 
each annually, exclusive of letters on official 
business. This would make an aggregate of 
three million five hundred thousand yearly, 
which at three cents each would amount to one 
hundred and five thousand dollars. This is the 
precise sum the Government loses in conse- 
quence of the franking privilege, provided the 
same number of letters would be written and 
prepaid were the privilege abolished. But this, 
too,,is an improbable suppositian, though we 
will concede it. Add this sum to the postage 
on printed matter—$240,000—and we have just 
three hundred and forty-five thousand dollars 
as the whole cost of the franking privilege an- 
nually. This is the outside dollar it will or has 
cost, by the most liberal calculation. But, in 
point of fact, it is doubtfal if it costs the Govern- 
ment a single dollar, for it is not at all probable 
that contractors would charge any less for car- 
rying the mails = the franking privilege abol- 
ished than they do now. 

Here is the whole question, and Congress 
will probably soon have to decide whether this 
great Government will withhold, for this nig- 
gardly sum, all the benefits and blessings the 
franking privilege has been in the past, and 
may bo in the fature to a still greater extent. We 
believe our people, whatever may be said of 
others, have a right to demand a continuance 
of the advantages reasonably to be expected 
from it. 

fa 


** Civil Service Reform.’’ 


Two weeks ago we called for a definition of 
this well-worn phrase from those who have 
urged its consideration with so much zeal, and 
who seem to consider it a cure for all the ills 
the Government is heir to; but as yet we have 
received no light upon the subject. We have 
an idea, gathered from Mr. Jencxes’ bill, rather 
than any information its advocates have given 
us, that it is to take the appointment of all: 
Government employees, high and low, not 
elected by the people, (except, possibly, mem- 
bers of the Cabinet,) from the President and 
heads of Departments, and to confer this duty 
upon a commission of five men selected by the 
President, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. These five men, one of whom 
is to be, ex-officio, the Vice President of the 
United States, are to appoint not only the 
men (and women too) employed in the civil 
service of the Government here in Wash- 
ington, but all over the country, and our 
foreign agents. The ten thousand men in 
the Government service here, the thirty thou- 
sand postmasters, custom-house employees, and 
Indian agents, consuls, and, indeed, every 
public servant, are to be chosen by this inde- 
pendent, irresponsible commission. 


The theory of civil service reform which Mr. 
Jencxes’ scheme sets forth is, that these legions 
of men are all to undergo a searching exami- 
nation by this commission as to their literary, 
scientific, and other acquirements ; judging of 
each one’s fitness for clerkships, consulships, 
inspectors, assessors, collectors, and other Gov- 
ernment servants, by their knowledge of the 
branches of learning, which has very little to 
do with a faithful and efficient discharge of their 
duties. 

We have no faith in this proposed revolu- 
tion. In the first place, it will be absolutely 
impossible to execute any such thorough plan 
of exantination of the hundreds of thousands 
of applicants for places by this commission as 
the bill proposes. And if it were possible, it 
would be no improvement on the present mode 
of appointment, and must, in practice, become 
a miserable failare. The promise that it would 
abolish or destroy the system of personal or 
political favoritism that is said to bave so much 
influence in the selection of clerks and others 
would not be realised. On the contrary, when 
the and heads of Departments are 
relieved from all in this matter, 
the real or pretended evils of the present plan 
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creased. The power will be removed from 
thoge who are now directly responsible to the 
people for the way they discharge their trusts 
to a body beyond their reach, and utterly irre- 
sponsible. 

We have the high authority of the Secretary 
of the Treasury that the civil service of our 
Government is performed as efficiently and 
faithfally as that of any country in the world. 
Bat if it were not so, the President and his 
Cabinet ministers have the remedy in their 
own hands. They can at their own unre- 
strained will discharge from office, without an 
.bour’s warning, every unfaithful or incompe- 
tent clerk. Under the proposed system this 
would be impossible. A man once in office, 
unless he commit some glaring offence, is there 
for life. The Government service will have fast- 
ened upon it an army of Tite Barnacles, which 
could not be shaken off, and a “‘circumlocution 
office’ would grow up under it that would be 
wholly at war with all the notions of the 
American people. Government employees 
would be legislated into a privileged aristo- 
cratic class still more widely at variance with 
American ideas and the spirit of American 
institutions, 


has long had in practice an infinitely wiser way 
of selecting competent clerks than this dan- 
gerous and impracticable civil service scheme 
of Mr. Jencxrs, “It is to give the applicant a 
month’s trial. If he shows himself equal to 
the duties required of him, and proves capable 
and faithful, he is appointed; if not, he is 
permitted to retire. By this simple, common- 
sense plan he has always in his department 
good and efficient clerks. This month’s trial 
is a better test of fitness than any examination 
five men may make, however-able and learned. 

The efforts of the Civil Service Reformers to 
commend their scheme by denouncing the prac- 
tice of appointing men to office for political 
reasons won't succeed. It is but simple, naked 
justice that those who have aided by their 
money and time in bringing a party into power 
should be preferred to their enemies in the 
distribution even of clerkships. It would be as 
knavish to refuse applicants for clerkships 
this recognition, especially at a time like this, 
when their opponents are but just out of a 
rebellion against the Government, as it would 
be to officer an army with enemies to the coun- 
try, or to appoint members of the Cabinet, 
heads of divisions, &c., from the ranks of the 
Opposition. 

The great fault of our rulers is that they 
keep too many avowed enemies and lukewarm, 
time-serving “ friends’’ in clerkships. While 
we claim that our civil service is reasonably 
well performed—or, if not, that it is the fault 
of the appointing power, and not of the sys- 
tem, nor the law-—it is yet true that there are 
scores and hundreds of mere trimmers, regular 
political Dugal Dalgettys, with none of his 
fidelity, in all the Departments—men as 
ready to defend the enemies as the friends of 
the administration. The great desire of a very 
goodly proportion of clerks is to occupy such 
a dubious position as will enable them to jump 
to the successful side without any violent 
effort. Such men are mere soldiers of fortune, 
and should not be kept in office a day longer 
than their heads can be brought to the block. 


But a civil service law, such as is proposed, 
won’t cure this evil, nor any other. We had 
much rather trust to the wisdom of the present 
appointing agents, responsible as they are to 
the secretaries, than to any board of irrespon- 
sible commissioners. We want no more life 
offices. We want no privileged class. We 
want no army of men that the people can’t get 
at as fast as they prove faithless and incompe- 


tent. 
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Our Public Lands. 


The attempt by an organization known as 
the Colonization Society to run the free men 
and women of color from the shores of the Uni- 
ted States to Africa, from whence came their 
ancestors, in order, as was very evident, that 
the system which was gnawing at the vitals of 
the nation and paving the way for a deluge of 
blood and expenditure of treasure might become 
strengthened and flourish, awakened, as was 
natural, in the minds of the better thinking 
portion of colored men a hostility to anything 
looking to the removal of colored people any- 
where or for any purpose. 

In the days of slavery opposition to coloni- 
zation, come in whatever shape it might, was 
right. But now that slavery has been abol- 
ished, and the black man is acknowledged to be 
@ citizen, with all the rights and immunities 
that any other class of citizens have, there can 
be no harm in his looking over our vast public 
domain in search of some spot whereon he can 
better his condition by growing in wealth, edu- 
cation, and morals. 

At the close of the rebellion, and the consum- 
mation of measures for reconstructing the 
rebellious States, the ex-slaves, inspired, no 
doubt, by a high sense of justice, held the idea 
that the plantations of their late rebel masters 
would be confiscated by the Government of 
the United States and turned over to them. 
These slaves remembered the years of unrequit- 
ed toil forced from them by the enemies of the 
Union, and their own firm devotion to the 
cause of a nation that had done nothing for 
them but to direct its power and might with 
crushing force against their lives, their liberty, 
and their every interest. 

The freedman’s desire for property was not 
to be gratified in the manner that accorded 
with their ideas of justice, and as they had been 
sometimes, by designing politicians of the rebel 
persuasion, led to believe it would be. They 
found that if they would own lands they must 
pay for them in money, notwithstanding they 
had over and over again paid for them in blood 
and labor. Hampered and oppressed by laws 
regulating contracts for labor by which the 
freedman could be most outrageously cheated 
without his having any recourse by which he 
could obtain redress, it has been impossible for 
any considerable number of the late slaves to 
acquire landed property. 

There are here and there scattered through 
the Southern States colored men owning farms 
or plantations, and a larger number renting, 
who, by managing to evade the hostility of the 
rebels around them, make a passably good 
living. From this class of men, who are pos- 
sessed of some little means, we ask attention 
to the vast amount of good public lands which 
can be secured for a mere trifle, and at a little 
sacrifice of what may seem to be ease and 
comfort be made the means of enriching them 
and giving paid employment to many others 
who have not the necessary funds to commence 
farming for themselves. 

There are many Territories of the West or 
Southwest, with climate agreeable to the col- 
ored men of the South, where those of them 
having sufficient courage, money, stock, or 
farming implements might migrate and settle 
upon one hundred and sixty acres of land, 
which can be had by paying the Government 
one dollar and twenty-five cents an acre, or for 
nothing at all but living on and cultivating 
that much land for five years. 

The colored people of this country must se- 
cure @ fair proportion of the public lands. In- 
stead of delving on as paid, and in a great 
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If we are not mistaken, General Srixner. 


number of instances unpaid, laborers for others, | ouly internal 4 
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ocenpation has been work in the soil, should 
strike out for himself, secure a portion of the 
public domain, call around him his brothers, 
who may not be fortunate enough to possess 
the necessaries for farming, and with their aid 
and his enterprise open up the way in the West 
for educating the colored people of this coun- 
try in true independence and enterprise, such 


ties where the larger and better portion of the 
soil from which their sustenance comes is held 
by those who despire them and would deny them 
every thing that make of them good, intelli- 
gent, and upright citizens. 








Unjust and Mischievous Criticism. 


It seems to be universally conceded, among 
just and fair-minded men, that General Grant 
has carried out, in good faith, and to the very 
letter, every pledge he made to the people dur- 
ing the campaign which ended in his election 
to the Presidency, and in his inaugural address 
on entering upen the duties of his high office. 
He has introduced into every department of the 
Government the most rigid economy. 

The expenditures of the Governmert have 
been reduced to the lowest possible point. Un- 
der his administration taxes have been collected 
more vigorously and faithfully than ever be- 
fore. Through the wise administration of the 
Secretary of the Treastry the public debt has 
been largely decreased. It is now two hun- 
dred millions of dollars less than it was when 
he became President; and the interest on this 
debt, which the people are required to pay an- 
nually, is more than ten millions of dollars 
less. Taxes, to the extent of eighty millions of 
dollars, have been taken from the shoulders of 
the people. Dishonest and incompetent ser- 
vants have been promptly removed, and every 
thing has been done to lessen the burdens of 
the people, and to secure to all classes their 
just rights. 

And yet, in spite of this universal admission 
that we have the most honest and economical 
administration of public affairs with which the 
country has been blessed, he has been, or is 
now, the object of more bitter and indiscrimi- 
nate abuse, from those who claim to be mem- 
bers of the same party, than was ever before 
showered upon a President by his political 
friends. There is hardly a Washington cor- 
respondent ef a Republican paper, and indeed 
very few Republican papers, who do not seem 
greedily to seize upon every possible pretext 
that may present itself for an assault upon him. 

Every real or supposed error, on his part, 
however frivolous, is made an excuse for unjust 
and malignant criticism. His opinions are as 
severely denounced as his acts, and the worst 
motives are attributed to both. That he should 
be maligned and misrepresented by his political 
opponents is to be expected; and were he.to 
commit awy act of infidelity to his party, or 
be guilty of any official delinquency, he 
would justly deserve the censure of his own 
friends. But we are at a loss to understand 
the motives which prompt Republican corres- 
pondents and Republican editors to assail him 
as fiercely and as eagerly as many of them do 
for a mere difference of opinion, or a mistake in 
the selection of an officer of the Government. 

It seems to us that even if he had made an 
occasional trifling mistake, Republicans, at 
least, should, for the sake of the good of the 
Republican party, for his fidelity to it, to his 
official pledges, and in consideration of his glo- 
rious services to the country, overlook them. 
Bat, i:astead of: this, too many of them are far- 
nishing capital to the common enemy by their 
attacks, and seem to forget all his great deeds, 
his high personal character, and his uniform 
fidelity to his party and principles. A continu- 
ation of this unjust and malignant course must 
result, in the end, most disastrously to the Re- 
publican party. 


Another State Lost. 








_As we intimated last week might be the case, 
Georgia has: followed the example of ten other 
of the slave States, and cast in her lot with 
the rebel De:nocracy. At the election held m 
that State on the 20th, 21st, amd 22d instants 
the Democrac:y achieved a signal triumph. 
They have a majority in this State of about 
10,000; kave carried both branches, it is be- 
lieved, of the Legislature, and have elected 
five of the seven members of Congress. This 
result has been achieved mainly by the system 
of terrorism or coercion resorted to by the 
rebel planters toward negro employees. In 
many places, where they could not induce the 
colored man to vote their ticket by threatening 
to deprive ‘aim of work, they resorted to more 
violent me asures. The appeal of Tooxss and 
Srzruens t the rebel Democracy, before the 
election,to disregard the rights conferred on the 
colored mam by the reconstruction acts, had 
thedesired effect. The watch-cry of the Dem- 


that from twelve to fifteen thousand colored 
men—enough to give them the Stute—were 


threats of violer ice or starvation. 

The fruit of this victory, besides five new 
members of Co,xgress, will be two United 
States Senators. The New York Tribune 
makes this defeat of our party the occasion for 
renewing its attac,« upon Governor BuLLock 
and the Republican , arty of the State. It at- 
tributes the misfortu 1¢ to his bad conduct, and 


office is not out for a year at least, he should 
be got rid of by withhol ding his salary. The 
truth-is that the rebel ) )emocracy would have 
had complete control of the State long ago, 
but for his brave and ‘pa triotic course, aided 
by such men as Biope.tt. The Tribune, 
though it thus attemp! is to hold Gov. Buttock 
and his Republican as sociates responsible for 
our defeat, substantia Ny admits, almost in 
the same breath, that ij t was brought about by 
the compulsory votes c ast by colored men for 
the rebel ticket. Tha ¢ is the truth. There 
are now only four of th estave States left to the 
Republicans. Univers: u amnesty will lose us 
all of them at the next. election—Florida and 
Alabama, at any rate. Will not Congress 
pause before they enda ager all that has beon 
done for the enfranchis. x1 race by this unwise 
act of magnanimity ? 

P.S.—It turns out thi st the rebel Democracy 
carried Florida at the recent election. This 
reduces the Republican State s South to three. 
a ee SS 

The Enemies of the Atepublican 
Pa rty. 


The most dangerous enemies of « be Republi- 
can party are those who are within its own 


from its organization, afflicted with this fatal 
evil. Cowan, and Doo.irtiz, and D1xos?, and 
Jounson, and scores of other men, who claimed 
to be Republicans, and were truste:1 with high 
positions, have sought, by insidions amd treach- 
erous means, to destrt,y, while pret ending to 
act with, the Republican party. A..d there 
are now in that party scores of equally” Promi- 
nent men, like Scuunr and Farnsworrs,. Work- 
ing with the ingemuity and industry of evil 
spirits to undermine the party which ha s hon- 


ored them so much br:yond their merits. | 
fet vous plotters are not the 
jes the Republican petty 


But these 





the freedman of the South, whose life-long | have to fear. vi 


as it seems impossible to attain in communi- |’ 


ocrats was, ‘“* No vote, no work.’’ It is thought 


forced to vote the Democratic ticket by their 


seems to intimate th at, though his term of 


ranks. That is now, us ‘it has bea) almost}. 
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‘are quite as dangerous, though influenced by 


entirely different motives. These are those 
weak and narrow-minded men constantly de- 
claring that the party has “ fulfilled its mie- 
sion,” and is about to tumble to pieces. ‘They 
are, therefore, always striving to fulfill their 


predictions*by co-operating with their fallen 
brethren to secure its defeat. 


The internal enemies of the Republican party 
may, therefore, be divided into two parties— 
the shallow-minded and weak-headed on the 
one part, and the unprincipled, atbitious 
demagogues on the other. The one is wilfully 
bent on destroying it, from corrupt and mali- 
cious motives, while the other is influenced by 
cowardly fears. If the party should ever be, 
destroyed, it will owe its downfall to the 
treachery of such unscrapulous “ friends” as 
Scuurz, Brown, and their “ Republican” 
organs, and their long train of foolish fo!- 
lowers, howling for a new party, based on 
‘“‘aniversal amnesty” or “revenue reform.” 
It has nothing to fear from its open, undis- 
guised opponents. Its only real danger is its 
secret foes, constantly assailing its policy and 
principles, under the garb of greater purity 
and honesty than other men. There is no 
safety while these men are permitted to remain 
in our ranks, An army composed of traitors 
and cowards, or, to be more moderate, of dis- 
affected officers, and timid, indifferent soldiers, 
with no heart for the fight, and no confidence 
in its success, would do little to win victory, 
if they did not do mnch to ensure defeat. 
There is no safety for the Republican party 
till the traitors are scourged from it, and the 
timid abandon their croaking and indifference 
PERSO RESON FR . 


The San Domingo Fiurry. 


One lesson of the recent outburst at Wash- 
ington is not far to seek. The President mist 
select for Commissionegs under the Senate's 
cesolution (should it pass the House) men whom 
bthe whole country knows and will trust. We 
cannot afford any more doubts about this mat- 
ter. The report of the Commission must be so 
clear, and the men who make it must stand so 
high, that their verdict will be accepted with 
unquestioning readiness as an end of strife. 
The resolution itself is clumsy and verbose, and 
it calls for investigation enough to keep two or 
three Commissions, of scientific men, politi- 
cians and diplomats, if bent on thorough work, 
busy for a year ortwo. Here it is: 
“ Resolved, &c., That the President of the 
United States be authorized to appoint three 
| Commissioners, and also a secretary, the latter 
to be versed in the English\and Spanish lan- 
guages, to proceed to the Island of San Domingo, 
and to inquire into and to ascertain : First. The 
political state and condition of the Dominican 
Republic. Second. The desire and disposition 
of the people of the said Republic to become 
annexed to and form a part of the people of the 
United States. Third. The physical, mental, 
and moral condition of said people, and their 
general condition as to material wealth and in- 
dustrial eapacity. Fourth. The resources of 
the country, its mineral and agricultural pre- 
ducts ; the products of its waters and forests, 
the general character of the soil; the extent 
and proportion thereof capable of cultivation ; 
the climate and health of the country ; its bays. 
harbors, and rivers; its general meteorological 
character, and the existence and frequency of 
remarkable meteorological phenomena. Fifth. 
The debt of the Government and its oblige- 
tions; whether funded, and ascertained, and 
admitted, or unadjusted and under discussion. 
Sixth. Treaties or engagements with other pow- 
ers. Seventh. Extent of boundaries and terri- 
tories; what proportion is covered by grants or 
concessions, and, generally, what concessions 
or franchises have been granted. Eighth. The 
terms and conditions on which the Dominican 
Government may desire to be annexed and te- 
come a part ef the United States, as one of the 
Territories thereof. Ninth. Sach other infor- 
mation with respect to said Government or its 
territories as shall to the said Commissioners 
seem desirable or important, with reference to 
the future intorporation of the said Dominican 
Republic into the United States as one of its 
Territories. 

“ Sec. 2. That the said Commissioners ehall, 
as soon as convenient, report to the President 
of the United States, who shall lay their report 
before Congress. 

‘* Sec. 3, That the said Commissioners shall 
serve without compensation, except the . 
ment of expenses, and the compensation of the 
secretary shall be determined by the 
of State, with the approval of the President.” 

The House dught to reduce this to reasonable 
proportions ; but in any.case there are several 
points on which the country will be glad of 
exact information. It will be well to know 
precisely what we are to get, together with our 
oe of territory, in the way of old debts 
to be assumed, and of outstanding claims likely 
to be furbished up; what real power Baez has 
to sell and make delivery; whether we are or 
are not to buy a lively revolution and a drop- 
sical debt along with our half of anisland. The 
President candidly invites an exposition of 
these matters—let us have it made in the same 
spirit of candor, and till then let the public 
judgment on the sinister stories be suspended. 
It would be a comfort, at the same time, to 
know whether there is a grain of truth in the 
report that S. L. M. Barlow has an interest of 
a quarter of a million, more or less, in the 
acqu@sition, and that numerous naval and mili- 
tary gentlemen likewise have strong reasons for 
favoring it with their potent support. 

We are glad the resolution passed ; nor are 
we able to see precisely why Mr. Sumner should 
have objected to its general purpose, however 
seriously he might dislike some of the details. 
It affords the readiest means of determining 
the justice of the charges he has brought — st 
the conduct of the annexation praject. If 
are sustained, we do not doubt that thePresi- 
dent will be the first to abandon a policy thus 
shown to be unwise. If they are disproved, 
we refuse to doubt that Mr. Sumner will delay, 
for one hour, to make whatever reparation may 
ve in his power for the migre tations into 
which it will thus be seen that he has been led. 
In either case it mast help to make clearer the 
very truth on a.matt®, of great public concern, 
and we hope neither pa&xty to the controversy 
seeks anything else. * 

Having said thus much Ym favor of the gen- 
eral result attained at the of the angry 
and unseemly debate in the te, we must 
not fail to express the utter diegus f the public 
at the conduct of some of the rs who 
spent the night in brow-beating Mr. . 
Doubtless he had been imprudent, bitter and 
unjust, but at least he was Senatorial. 

have behaved like 
primary. These 


of his antagonists —— to 
Bowery boys at a ‘Tamman 

Senators may forget themselves, as the Repub- 
lic will in time forget them ; but neiher their 
insolence nor his own mistakes can now per- 
manently affect the sure place of Charles Sum. 
ner in the esteem of his fellow-citizens and the 
history of the country.—N. F. Tribune 
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A New Industry. 


The ailanthus tree has heretofore been re- 
garded with great disfavor in this country solely 
by reason ff the unpleasant oder of its le 
It is one of the hardiest of the exotics, en 
the eoldest winters and the longest droughts 
without injury, and it affords a most grateful 
shade, retaining its foljage till a late period of 
the autamn. : 

In the number of Appleton's Journal for the 
3d of December, Mr. J. Q. A. Warren comes 
forward to say a word for the ailanthus from 
the point of view of its value in the production 
of silk. The facts given by Mr. Warren are 
of-great interest, and will be new to the great 
majority of readers, 
he ailanthus is a native of China, 

undred and fi 


propagation has been rapid and ite growth 


vigorous. 
re ett and ore the ailanthus has 
n esteemed as supplying 
cynthia wore from whose 
known foulard silks have been 

Of late years attention has 
eynthia worm in France by tlie 
cocoons a from the diseases 
tacked the silk worms of the 
‘Tesult has been a demonstration 
‘qualities of the cyothia: worm: 
and durableness: ; 
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Peter Cooper and the Cooper Insti- 
tute. 


At the head of the famous street called the | 


Bowery, in the city of New York, stands the 
lofty edifice of brown stone which is known 
throughout the country as the Cooper Inysti- 
tute. There is a little park in front of it, and, 
standing unconnected with other buildings, as 
the point where the Bowery divides into two 
avenues, it makes a noble termination to the 
broadest and not least imposing of our streets. 
The ground floor of the building is occupied 
by showy stores, and the second story by the 
offices of various public institutions, the rents 
of which, amounting to about thirty-five thou- 
sand dollars a year, are the fund which sup- 
ports the institution. 

Under ground is a vast cavern-like lecture- 
room, in which political meetings are held, and 
where courses of popular lectures are deliv- 
ered upon art and science. In the third story 
there is an extensive reading-room, furnished 
with long tables and newspaper stands, wherein 
the visitor has his choice of about three hun- 
dred journals and periodicals, from all parts of 
the world. 

This room is not much frequented in tho 
day time, but in the evening every seat is filled, 
and every stand is occupied by persons, well 
dressed, and polite indeed, who observe the 
strictest order, and yet have evidently labored 
all day as clerks, mechanics, or apprentices. 
Several ladies are generally present, reading 
the magazines; for this apartment is free to 
all, of every age, sex, condition, and color, 
provided only that they are cleanly dressed 
and well behaved. On a platform at one end 
of the room a young lady sits, the librarian, 
who exercises all the authority ever needed. 
The most perfect order prevails, at all times, 
and no sound is heard except the rustling of 
leaves. In all the city‘of New York a more 
a spectacle can not be foand than is ex- 

ibited in this spacious, lofty, and brilliantly- 
lighted room, with its long tables bordered on 
both sides by silent readers, presided over by a 
lady quietly plying her crochet needle. 

lf you ascend to the stories above, you be- 
hold scenes less picturesque, but not less in- 
teresting. The upper stories gre divided into 
classrooms and lecture-rooms. In one you 
may see fifty or sixty lads and lasses listening 
to a lecture upon chemistry, illustrated by ex- 
periments. In another, a similar class is wit- 
nessing an exposition of the electric tele- 

raph. In another apartment, there will be a 
Fundred pupils seated at long tables, drawing 
from objects or copies; and in another, a 
smaller class, is drawing a statue, or a living 
object placed in the center of theroom. Draw- 
ing, indeed, would appear to be a favorite 
branch with the frequenters of this establish- 
ment, nearly all of waom are engaged in some 
mechanical business wifich drawing facilitates. 
Young machinists and engineers, young car- 

enters and masons, who hope one day to be 

uilders and architects, young carriage makers, 
upholsterers, and house painters, who aspire to 
exercise the higher grades of their vocation, 
are here in great numbers in the various rooms 
devoted to drawing and painting. There are 
classes, also, the pupils of which, both boys 
and girls, learn to model in clay, several of 
whom have produced creditable works. 

In the day time most of these upper class- 
rooms are empty; but, soon after seven in the 
evening, crowds of young people begin to 
stream in from the streets, ascend the stairs, 
and fill all the building with eager young life. 
At half-past seven work begins, af after that 
time no one is admitted. The classes continue 
for an hour or two hours, aecording to the 
nature of the subject or exercise. By half- 
past nine the rooms are again silent and de- 
serted. The reading-room closes at ten; the 
lights are extinguished, and the Cooper: Insti- 
tute has discharged its beneficent office for one 
day more. 

All this is free to every one on two simple 
condititions ; first, that the applicant knows 
how to read, write, and cipher; and, secondly, 
that he desires to increase his knowledge. Of 
course every one must observe the ordinary 
rales of decorum ; but this is so uniformly 
done by the pupils that it searcely requires 
mention. 

Such is the Cooper Institute. This is that 
evening school which Peter Cooper resolved 
to found as long ago as 1810, when he was 
coachmaker’s apprentice appon about New 
York for a place where he coul t instruc- 
tion in the evening, but was unable to find it. 
Through all his career as a cabinet-maker, gro- 
cer, manufacturer of glue, and iron founder, 
he never lost sight of this object. If he@ad a 
fortunate year, or made a successful specula- 
tion, he was gratified, not that it increased his 
wealth, but because it brought him nearer to 
the realization of his dream. 

When he first conceived the idea, there were 
no public schools in the city, and such a thing 
as an evening school had not been thought of. 
His first intention, therefore, was to establish 
such an evening school as he had needed him- 
self when he was an es granny where boys 
and young men could improve themselves in 
the ordinary branches of education. But b 
the time that he was ready to begin to buil 
there were free evening schools in every ward 
of thecity. His first plan was therefore laid 
aside, and he determined to found something 


which would impart a knowledge of the arts 


and sciences involved in the usual trades -80 
that every apprentice could become acquainted 
with the mechanical or chemical principles 
which his trade compelled him to apply.—N. 
YP. Ledger. 


—_—-—- —— << 


The Fishery Question. 


The Toronto Globe in a long article on the 
fishery question, says: “In our whole course 
as a journalist we have ever sought to cultivate 
the kindest feelings toward our neighbors across 
the lines. We have ot with them 
in the great struggle through which they re- 
cently passed, and have never eeased to advo- 
cate the most intimate and friendly relation- 
ship between them and the Canadians; but if 
they will petulantly, and like spoiled children, 
have nothing to do with us except we fall down 
and worship them, their institutions, and their 
most unreasonable wishes, except we give them 
everything they ask while we receive nothing 
in return, we can only say that we are sorry 
that it should be so. But, if they can do witb- 
out us, it is very strange if we cannot do with- 
out them. Our whole conduct since the abro- 

tion of the reciprocity treaty can be exam- 
ined, and it will show whether or not we have 
enacted an unfriendW, unneighborly part. 
Even this fishery business has shown what our 
spirit has been, and that very clearly. We 

expressed our willingness to 
intercourse, and to engage in 
dvantageous to trade. How we 
have been Anet we leave intelligent Americans 
to say.” Has Canada on this occasion sought 
force British interpretation of the treaty.? 
s it not a fact that all the seizures that have 
been made during the past season have been 
made within the three mile limit, not as Great 
Britain, but as the United States reads the 
treaty? We have not to go to doubtful inter- 
reters on this point. Is it not a fact that 
President Grant himself sent forth a proclama- 
tion warning American fishermen against tres- 
passing io Canadian waters, and assuring them 
that if seized when doing so, by either British 
or Canadian cruisers, that there could be no 
remedy as far as the Government of the United 
States is concerned? Surely that proclamation 
of President Grant's ought to be sufficient evi 
dence, at any rate, that Canadians have some 
rights which even he is bound to respect. 
hat we have said on fisheriss, is also true of 
the navigation of the St. Lawrence, as more 
intelligent and dispassionate people of the 
Other side see. e have spent millions of 
dollars on the canals. Very well! Can we 
not do as we like with our own? If our neigh- 
bors are not pleased with our terms_they can 
build canals for themselves, or take the river 
as they find it, and as Canadians had to deal 
with it before the canals were in existence. 
Our neighbors might as well claim the right to 
the use of one of the royal dockyards, or we 
tp the whole coasting trade of the Republic. 
; a 
Passixc yor a Cotontp Sznator.—Senator 
Revels was expected in Norwich, Connecticut, 
~ one day not long since. The Bulletin says 
that quite a large crowd of expectant people 
gathered at the railroadstatiun. Senator Buck- 
ingham’s carriage was at the depot waiting & 
inguished guest. When the train arrived 
the expected guest, @ rich capitalist, emerged 
from the car. ‘The people crowded, surged, and 
stood on tip toe to see the distinguished eolored 
Senator, as they sup him to be. Some 
said he was good looking, others that he had 
not mach negro blood in him, and ‘others still 
remarked the straitness of his hair. Mr. Pat- 
terson, the Martford eapitalist, passed on to the 
not knowing that he had been mi» 

a colored Benator. 





THE NEW NATIONAL ERA. 


The Cotton and Sugar Crops of 
this Country. 


The report of the Department of Agrical- 
ture up to December says a combination of the 
elements of averdge and condition in the Oc- 
tober report, without allowing for possible 
drawbacks from weather, pointed to a ‘‘ cotton 
crop exceeding 3,500,000 bales.” None of the 
contingencies 80 liable to reduce production 
have oeeurred since that date to vitiate a favor- 
able comparison with the remarkably favorable 
season of 1869, and as the early summer was 
more propitious than that of last year the 
November returns indicate 18 per cent. advance 
in quality, upon an averaged increase by 12 
per cent. 

The total aggregate result, as assigned from 
returns to December, makes an estimate of 
3,800,000 commercial bales, 1,767,000.000 
pounds, or 82 per cent. of the crop of 1869, 
which was 2,154,870,800 pounds. 

The following statement presents the esti- 
mate in detail, including percentage of in- 
crease of previous crop Ay ield per acre, 
with the number of acres cultivated in each 
State : 

North Carolina—Number of acres, 451,714; 
number of bales, 170,000 ; product compared 
with 1869, per cent., 118; yield per acre, 170. 


Indian Sammer—Michabo. 


A bright autamn day reminds us of the story 
of Michabo. It is an Indian legend, and Brin- 
ton says the Algonkins, with the various 
branches of that red family, from Hudson's 
Bay to the Gulf, from the Atlantic coast to the 
mountains, ages ago, gathered about the win- 
ter fires and never tired of repeating the story 
of Michabo, the Great Hare. ‘The early mis- 
sionaries (rest their souls,) who were, a8 every 
one knows, most unromantic, matter-of-fact 
men, called Michabo ‘the chimerical deast,’” 
but the Indians regarded it as their common 
ancestor. He was powerful and beneficent to 
them beyond all others—the maker of the 
heavens and the world. When the Indian was 
asleep Michabo appeared in bis dreams and told 
im where to find the game, for he was a 
mighty hunter of old. One of his footsteps 
measured eight leagues, the Great Lakes were 
the beaver dams he built, and when the cata- 
raets impeded his progress, he tore them awa 
with his hands. He was the maker of light, 
and slept in the East. When invoked, from 
the edge of the earth where the sun rises, on the 
shore of the infinite ocean that surrounds the 
land, and where he had his wigwam, he sent 
his luminaries forth on their daily journeys. 
While attentively watching the spider spread 
South Carolina—Number of a¢res, 601,764 ; | its Web to entrap unwary flies, he devised the 
number of bales, 220,000; product compared of art knitting nets to catch fish, and the signs 
with 1869, per cent., 194; yield per acre, 170, | #24 charms he tested and handed down to his 

Georgia—Number of acres, 1,330,491 ; num- | 4escendants were of marvelous efficacy in the 
ber of Toles, 495,000; product compared with | Chase. At that time Manhattan Island was 
1869, per cent., 177 ; yeid per acre, 173. but a green pasture between two rivers, visited 

Florida—Number of acres, 140,909; num-| by deer and stray fishing parties of red men. 
ber of bales, 50,000; product compared with | Milwaukee had not shipped a bushel of wheat 
1869, per cent., 126 ; yield per acre, 165. in a thousand years, and Chicago was ruled by 

Alabama—Number of acres, 19,37,772; num- | ™uskrats. 
ber of bales, 370,000; product compared with |. Them Michabo ruled everywhere in this land, 
1869, per cent., 1.19; yield per acre, 165. if we may belieye the Indians, and he was a 
Louisiana—Number of acres, 970,700 ; num- | 8reat, kind, good old chief, who loved all his 
ber of bales, 495,000; product compared with | Children. Not unlike him are some of Irving’s 
1860; 115 per cent.; yield per acre, 250. delightful mellow-hearted and robust New York 

Texas—Number of acres, 900,937; number | Dutchmen of the old school. But we com- 
of bales, 465,000; product compared with | menced to say that Michabo, the Great Hare, 
1869, 132 per cent.; yield per acre, 240. was an ancestor that all well regulated Indians 

Mississippi—Number of acres, 1,644,512; | Were wisely and lustly proud of, and whose 
number of bales, 725,600; prodact compared | Story they were never tired of telling. He was 
with 1869, 110 per cent.; yield per acre, 205, | Usually very busy, as such a powerful and 

Arkansas—Number of acres, 711,734; num- | beneficent being should be, and his most de- 
ber of bales, 375,000; product compared with | lightful mood was about this time in the season. 
1869, 124 per cent.; yield per acre, 190. We quote the words of his historian, for they 

Other States—Number of acres, 218;823; | @te well chosen. They show what kind of an 
number of bales, 80,000; product compared | #ncestor the Indians believed in, and the pic- 
with 1869, —— per cent.; yield per acre, 170, | ture given no reader who has looked upon a 
The increase in sugar-cane over last year is | Western landscape, or an Indian summer day, 
estimated ut 30 per cent. in Louisiana. A will be likely to soon forget. Tle says of 
similar rate is returned for Texas, and some Michabo : 
advance has been made in Georgia and Florida. ‘In the autumn, in the ‘ moon of the falling 
So much cane is annually used as plant cane, | leaf,’ ere he composes himself to his winter's 
in extending the acreage, that the product of | sleep, he fills his great pipe and.takes a godlike 
sugar and molasses does not represent the real | smoke. The balmy clouds float over the hills 
increase in cane-growing. and woodlands, filling the air with the haze of 

a the Indian summer.”’ 


An Interesting Case Decided—j| We pale-faced foreigners, who have been 
Counterfeit Bonds. here only since the seventeenth century dawned, 
— cannot see Michabo. Butdoubtless the lonely 
Three years ago Jay Cooke sent twenty-three | Indian, lingering on “this bank and shoal of 
Government bonds of one thousand dollars | time,” looking upon the land that was once 
each to the Treasury Department and they | held by his ancestors, can fancy, in the quiet 
were redeemed. The bonds turned out coun- | autumn days, that he sees Michabo, reclining 
terfeits, and Cooke, when called upon, refused | at his easc, his golden locks, like streams of 
to refund the money. The Government then | sunshine, lying across the slope where great 
sued him, and a jury in New York has just | cornfields show their wealth of yellow ears, 
iven the United States the amount claimed. | and pumkin pie timber is plentiful. There we 
he costs are said to be over $30,000. A dis- | leave him; and leave poor Lo, thinking of the 
patch from Washington says: happy hunting grounds, 
‘The principle topie of conversation among 
Treasury officials is the verdict rendered in 
New York making the bankers responsible for 
the counterfeit seven-thirty bonds purchased 
of them by the Government in 1867. The mat- achhins 


ter has been under consideration for a long Many of the great men and women of all 
time, and it was thought by some that the Gov- | ages have ery from the lowest origin, prov- 


ernment would be compelled to lose the eighty | ing the truth of the familiar lines of Pope: 
thousand exchanged for these spurious bonds. 


Until there was a probability of establishing 
their identity and fixing them upon the parties , 
from whom they were alleged to have been} Confucus, the great Chinese philosopher, was 
received no one believed but that the Govern- | a carpenter; he lived about five hundred years 
ment would be the loser. The result of the} before the Christian era; yet so highly is he 
trial, however, puts quite a different aspect on | esteemed in China, that there are more than 
the case, and the fact that the bonds in ques- | fifteen hundred and sixty temples dedicated to 


Where hard times come a gain no more, 
aoe eT hae 


Humble Origin of Great Men. 


‘¢ Honor and shame from no condition rise ; 
Act well your part ; thereall the honor lies.’’ 


tion were a genuine by the former 
Superintendent of the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing gives additional importance to the 
verdict of the jury, which establishes the testi- 
mony of experts, who pronounced them coun- 
terfeits when first discovered. It is not known 
whether Jay Cooke & Co. will appeal their 
case or abide the verdict that has just been 
rendered. The Solicitor of the Treasury holds 
that the Government has no right to recognize 
counterfeit notes in its business transactions— 
that in redeeming its bonds and notes it can 
only-redeem what it has lawfully issued. On 
the other hand, the Government has redeemed 
the counterfeit legal tenders, ard placed the 
sum to the account of profit and loss on the 
books of the United States Treasurer. Ac- 
cording to the verdict, the question arises whe- 
ther the Government eannot require parties 
from whom counterfeit notes are received for 
redemption, and which are not detected until 
after the amount has been paid over, to make 
good the less thue occasioned.” 
—— Sa 


The Suffering in Alsace and Lor- 
raine. 
The Boston Advertiser publishes an elo- 
quent appeal from the prefect and civil and 
ecclesiastical authorities of Nantes, France, in 
behalf of the suffering peasantry of Alsace and 
Lorraine. The appeal is a very touching 
one, closing as follows: ‘‘ Nothing remains to 
us; we have no farming utensils, no hands to 
cultivate the soil, no seed wherewith to sow it ; 
in meny localities we are deprived of the soil 
itselfi—for whole leagues of our territory are 
only vast burial grounds. Wa are face to face 
with famine and pestilence—always in the 
train of war. Already ‘we hear the cries of 
children asking for bread which their parents 
can no longer give them, and see widows and 
orphans left without shelter, on the ground still 
damp with kindred blood. We address our- 
selves to you, our American brethren, you who 
have known by late and sad experience some 
sorrows like ours. You, with your wide and 
rich lands, undisturbed by the presence of ar- 
mies, have happily soon recovered from the 
evils of war; we pray you to remember that, 
with our poorer soil, and in our utter destitu- 
tion, no such recovery is possible for us, ard 
we entreat you to help us in our great need.”’ 
The war correspondent of the Boston Jour- 
nal, Mr. Edward King, in his private letters, 
urges the inauguration of measures by which 
means can be provided for the immigration of 
the people of Alsace and Lorraing to this 
country. He says: “ No pen can describe the 
sufferings of the people there. ‘hey are star- 
ving to death by hundreds!’’ He has been 
among them, and has been a witness of their 
sufferings. He says that as many as twenty- 
five thousand families would gladly go away, 
and that it would be holy, noble work, to res- 
cue them from the terrible sufferings which 
surround them. Some of the emigration agen- 
cies which are formed for the purpose of secu- 
ring immigrants for the Southern and Western 
States, would find among these people a most 
desirable field for operations; and any organ- 
ized aid which our own people could render 
would be most worthily bestowed. 


<i 
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The Homestead Law. 





It is provided in the homestead act that in 
order to complete titles to claims under it, the 
claimant must at the end of five years from the 
date of his entry, or witnin two years there- 
after, make proof of eettlement and cultiva- 
tion, and unless he does this, his entry is sub- 
ject to be canceled. This provision, says the 
Detroit Tribune, is quite apt to be overlooked, 
and when this happens, the neglect will cer- 
tainly lead to embarrassment or hardships. 
There are already some cases in which persons 
who have initiated titles to lands under this 
law, have allowed the limitation provided by it 
to expire without making their final proofs; 
and the General Land Office, in pursuance of 
its duty, has instructed the land officers of the 
various districts to notify parties who may be 
delinquent in this respect, now or hereu{ter, of 
their non-compliance with the law, and call 
upon them to show cause, within thirty days 
from notice, why their entries shall not 
canceled. At the expiration of that time the 
local officers are required to ‘‘ report the reason 
“— or in ease of failure, report that fact.” — 





r Republican admini-tration off go 
mt poet gy Before next summer we 
shall probably have no internal taxes save on 
liquor and tobacco, and the expenses of the 
Government will be paid by foreiga manufac- 
tures. This is revenae re‘orm that means some- 

Internal Taxdtion hereafter will only 


— drafting, and 
Sore coe dn cho of the relics and 
burdens old 





him, and sixty-two thousand animals are annu- 
ally sacrified to his memory. 

The Emperor of Merocco was @ pawnbroker. 
Bernadotte, King of Sweden, was a surgeon in 
the garrison of Martinique when the English 
took that island. 

Madame Bernadotte was a washerwoman of 
Paris. The great Napoleon wasa decendant 
of an obscure family in Corsica; was an army 
officer when he married Josephine Beauharnais, 
the daughter of a Creole, of Martinique. Ben- 
jamin Franklin was a printer. President Tyler 
was a captain of militia. Oliver Cromwell 
was 8 brewer. President Polk was an inn- 
keeper ; and Abraham Lincoln was a “ rail- 
splitter.’’ 
The stepfather of Isabella, Queen of Spain, 
was once a bar-keeper. General Espartero was 
a vestry clerk. Bolivar was a draggist. Gen- 
eral Paez was a cow-keeper. Columbus was a 
sailor. John Jacob Astor used to sell apples 
through the streets of New York. Louis 
ry was a teacher of French in Switser- 
land, Boston, and Havana. Cincinnatus was 
loughing his fields when the dictatorship of 
me was offered to him. A governor of the 
island of Madeira was a tailor (80 was Presi- 
dent Andrew Johnson;) and a Minister of 
Finance in Portugal was a dealer in bottles of 
Madeira wine. Shakspeare was born of poor 
parents. and labored hard through all his 
youth and manhood ; and not until he was be- 
tween the age of forty and fifty years was he 
able to build a house for himself and his family. 
Many men who have attained eminence 10 
various callings have in youth contended with 
dullness as well as poverty. Douglas Jerrold 
was considered a very dull boy, and, at the age 
of nine years, could scarcely read. Oliver 
Goldsmith was a most unpromising boy, and 
gave little evidence of such talent as should 
eventually pee the ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield ’’ 
and “ The Deserted Village.’’ 

Dryden, Swift, and Gibbon waited long be- 
fore the world gave them credit for extraordi- 
nary abilities or superior genius. ‘The mother 
of Sheriden, herself a literary woman, pro- 
nounced him to be the dullest and most hopeless 
of her sons. The father of Barrow is said to 
have exclaimed, ‘‘If it please God to take 
awky any of my childen, I hope it will be 

saac,” ‘This lad, regarded by his father as a 
miracle of stupidity, lived to be the glory of 
his family. 

Toussaint L’Ouverture, the negro patriot of 
Hayti, spent fifty years of his life in slavery, 
before he became the vindicator of his brethren’s 
rights. Elihu Burritt is styled the ‘‘ Learned 
Blacksmith ;’’ because, while hammering at 
the anvil, he was filling his mind with the 
treasures of the ages. 


> 





DrowxepD Waite Berna Baprizep.—At 
Sand Hill, Kentucky, a sad accident occurred. 
A few weeks since Dr. A. P. Pownall united 
with the Christian Church, and gee) was 
appointed the day of his baptism. He re- 
quested his pastor, the Rev. J. B. Hough, to 

rform the rite. At the appointed hour a 
om e numberof persons assembied on the banks 
of Crooked Creek, the place chesen for the im- 
mersion. After singing and prayer, Mr. Hough 
entered the water, foading the doctor, and the 
descent being very gradual they were obliged 
to proceed some distance from the shore in 
order to reach a sufficient depth, but suddenly 
both were seen to go down, having stepped over 
a bunk concealed by the water; both soon 
arose to the surface, and Mr. Hough regained 
the bank, but the doctor being unable to swim 
was swept by the current under a floodgate 
only a short distance below; every exertion 
was made to save him, but in vain. The body 
was soon after found and brought ashore amid 
theSmost heart-rending screams from his young 
wife and friends. ~ 


<a 
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Club life in London has attained its greatest 
perfection. In no other city in the world, says 
the Philadelphia Press, are clubs so numerous, 
so aristocratic, or so expensive. There are 
upwards of fifty clubs, in which all the profes- 
sions of lifehave representatives. The roll of 
these foets up over 45,000 members, and their 
expenses over a million pounds. When elubs 
first started they were regarded with much 
hostility, as being antagonistic to domestic life. 
and the ladies displayed an intense spirit »guinst 
them. The clubs, however, survived aad tlour- 
ished under their enmity, and it was found that 
they discouraged coarse drunkenness, and prev- 
alent vice of Englishmen; encouraged social 
intercourse—of which ladies partook else- 
where ; refined the mannere of the members, 
constitaved courts of honor,,and tended most 
materially: to the manufacture of gentlemen. 
The. Lenton clubs are private hotels on @ vast 
and ificent soale. They have billiard. 

coffee-rooms, ninepin-rooms, splendid 
libraries, saloons, farpiture and plate of the 
costliest and rerest discription, 
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Sesendligelidielieenene ee 


Tn the coe private lettér from a lady in 
Paris, published by the London Telegraph, we 
have, put in a succinct and graphic form, a pic- 
ture of daily life in the besieged capital: © 
‘‘My Dese: I am D pees well, and trust you 
all are, but I often feel very anxious. Everv- 
thing might happen, and I not know it. We 
have had, as you know, great riots. I could 
not imagine what all the drum-beating meant 
in tue night. We manage to live somehow. I 
made up 4 mind at last yesterday to eat 
horse, and think I have got over my disgust ; 
I was really too hungry. I can’t tell you how 
hungry we often are. No butter, (19f. a pound,) 
theese, or bacon to be had for money; pota- 
toes getting rare, and from 4f, 50c. to 8f. a 
bushel. Lots of coffee, but no milk. I am 
favored by the milkman—only soon he will 
have to kill his cows, as there is no forage. The 
fruiterer saved also a little oil for us. We havé 
four tins of beef-tea left, and more than half; 
the ham Mr. —— sent, and have not touched 
the two tins of meat I bought; so you see I 
have saved all I could. I fry the ham by slice, 
and save the grease toeat. Our rations of meat 
for three duys we always eat in one meal, and 
desire more. I was two hours and a half get- 
ting my piece of meat (horse,) very much 
pushed; but it was nothing to the meat-crowd 
on Friday—the barrier thrown down twice, and 
I very much hurt. I screamed awfully ; I don’t 
remember in the least how I was got out, The 
women are like devils. I quite understand th. 
scenes of the Revolution. Yesterday Mr.—— 
was there three hours; one of the guards was 
nearly killed, and carried away on a stretcher. 
I don’t think I can go again ; but I had rather 
go there than that we should have none; for 
with bread and rice I am faint from morning 
till night, and E—— too. 
“Nobody can imagine what privation from 
meat, grease, and cheese is unless they ¢ry. 
Donkey is from 4f. to 6f. a pound. I wanted 
some, but recoiled at the price. There are vege- 
tables—very dear. No pulse whatever. Few 
eggs, Gd. each ; apples 8d. each. Ihave bought 
a little stove on which I cook, as there is no 
charcoal, and I think I have laid in coal enough 
for the whole winter. The price keeps going 
up, of course, and it is getting scarce. There 
is very little gas now in Paris. Paris looks 
upy now, I can assure youl amso glad m 
oc. (her child, two years old) is in England. 
I pray Ged she ib all right, and allof you. I 
hope you have had all my other letters. I am 
very well, and my impression is that I am not 
a woman, but a horse. I only require food, 
and then I um as well as possible. I must say 
I devoutly hope for an armistice, but as yet I[ 
bink no one knows. E—— has a beautiful 
uniform, which I hope will never be spoiled. 
There are quantities of things I might relate to 
you, but haveno room. Lightest letters go first. 
_ With love to all near you, your very lov- 
ing, ee ” 


-_ 


Improving the Negroes. 

The peculiar position of a black man at the 
South is leading to many schemes more or less 
honest, wise, and sincere, but all intended, 
either for better or for worse, to affect the social 
status and the political effect of the emancipa- 
tionclass. The latest project of the kind which 
has attracted our attention is that of the Louis- 
ville (Ky.) Courter-Journal, a ‘‘ Democratic ’’ 
newspaper, the managers of which have brains 
enough to comprehend that altered relations 
have brought new dangers and new duties. 
The Courter-Journal doesn’t especially love 
the negro, and rather inclines to the opinion 
that he must be now an always inferior to the 
white man, for the all-sufficient reason that he 
has a ‘‘ bigger jaw and a smaller brain.’’ It 
graciously admits, however, that “ he is proba- 
bly a mau and capable of improvement.”’ So 
much being settled, the problem is presented of 
“improving” him, not so much for his own 
sake as for the safety and comfort of his Cau- 
casian fellow-citizens. The plan of the news- 
paper is: 1. To —— him by law to laber ; 
2. To compel him by law to be educated. To 
the first part of this programme there is the ob- 
jection that to force the negro to work is simply 
to restore an obnoxious feature of slavery, un- 
less the same urgency is brought to bear upon 
lazy and improvident whites. We presume that 
Kentucky has laws, stringent enough if they 
are enforced, against vagrants already. Who- 
ever, through indolence, is likely to become a 
public charge, whoever is able to work, needs 
to work and will not work, should be set to 
work and obliged to earn his daily bread. This 
kind of compulsory labor we do most highly 
approve—any other might lead to intolerable 
abuses. 

Compulsory education is neither a very new 
nor a pics. startling thing. In many of the 
States such a system has been established for 
several years. The first step to be taken in 
Kentucky is either to give the blacks their 
share of the school fand or admit them upon 
equal terms to the white schools. We do not 
expect a great deal from the education of the 
adult freedmen ; but it might be a great disas- 
ter should the next generation of blacks be ig- 
norant.—N. Y. Tribune. 


—_—— 


A Plucky Animal. 


An ensign of artillery, while in the thickness 
of a hot fight before Metz, was suddenly thrown 
by his horse, which had received a shot in the 
mouth, and which immediately rushed off, mad- 
dened with pain. Picking himself up as quickly 
as he could, he was so fortunate as to be able 
to clutch the bridle of another horse which just 
then rushed past him. 
one, and had been the property of an adjutant, 
and he congratulated himself on his luck. But 
he was hardly mounted before his self-felicita- 
tion was turned into consternation, for the con- 
spicuoug color of the horse made his rider a 
prominent target for any quantity of the ene- 
my’s shots. Just then, however, he received a 
shock which nearly unseated him a second time, 
and which was caused by something or some- 
body trying to push aside his horse, and turn- 
ing quickly, the joyful exclamation of “ Here’s 
Hank back again!” escaped him involunta- 
rily. It was indeed his own horse, which had 
only lost a few teeth, and which, having recov- 
ered from its fright, had galloped back in search 
of its master, and was now trying with all its 
might and main to displace the white horse and 
get into its former place in the line. The en- 
sign was glad enough to dismount and make 
an exchange. 








_ 
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Whalersin the North Pacific. 





The Honolulu Gazette says ‘‘our annual 
visitors are coming into port quite fast, and we 
are glad to say, with good catches. The high- 
est, so far, is the ‘ Josephine,’ Captain Cogan, 
with 2,200 barrels. Such a report reminds us 
of the old times of whale fishing in 1852, and 
the following six or seven years, when from 
two to three thousand barrels were frequently 
reported as the season’s catch of a ship. 
Speaking of whalers, their indomitable energy 
is something remarkatle. Governments have 
sent out exploring expeditions to discover the 
north pole, expending large sums of money for 
that object. But the hardy whalemen in pur- 
suit of an honest livlihood are the best ex- 
plorers. During the past season, some of the 
ships cruising in the Arctic got so near the 
supposed situation of the pole that their longi. 
tude was scarcely worth working up. We pre 
dict that a whaler will be the first to discover 
and go through the long-sought northwest 
passage, the search for which has cost the 
world so much money and 80 many valuable 
lives. 
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The Cincinnati Commercial says that the re- 
cent banquet at Delmonico’s was such a splen- 
did success that ‘‘they now ta’k about getting 
vp an irregular serious of banquets during 
the winter at Washington, Philadelphia, Cin- 
cinnati, Richmond, and New Orleans.” It 
remarks that the banqnet has at times been a 
real political power, and recalls the Free Trade 
banquets of England, and the famous Reform 
banquet of Paris in 1848. The importanee of ban- 
quets is not merely owing to the fact that they 
furnish ticket buyers the privilege of beholding 
great men eat, drink, c:ack nuts, and smoke; 
nor is it merely owing to the torrents of popular 
eloquence that follow the rivers of feeble cham- 
pagne. Their importance is owing to other 
eauses too numerous to mention. There is but 
one course for the Protectionists to take. 
They must get up High Tariff banquets, which 
must be ae least twice as numerous, and three 
times as costly, as the Free Trade banquets. 
If they do this, and if they give better dinners, 
invite greater men to eat them, and provide 
a heavier snpply of more tremendous eloquence, 
and more t i after them, who can 
foreshadow the result? At all events, let us 
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It was a splendid white | : 


The United States Public Domain. 


|} «The total disposal of public lands for the 
year ending June, 1868, was 6,655,742} acres, 
bringing in $1,632,745. The appropriations 
covered 941,641 acres sold ; 512,533 located by 
military warrants; 2,328,923 taken under 
homestead entries ; 259,197 given to States as 
swamp ; 697,257 vested under railroad grants, 
and 1,942,889 under college scrip. The levee 
system is demanded earnestly by the Southwest. 
Gen. Humphreys says that, in order to produce 
fall protection to inundated districts of the Mis- 
sissippi, levees must be carried the whole dis- 
tance from the mouth of the Ohio, three feet 
high above water level ; increased to seven in 
Arkansas, and steadily increasing thence to 
Lake Providence, from where another outlet 
may be created, anda lower levee built. The 
lateral swamp rivers would have to be leveed 
also. To sonstruct permanent harriers would 
cost $17,000,000, extending 1,800 miles, and 
would protect 19,450 square miles. The ex- 
penditure of $17,000,000 would give permanent 
security to lands worth $260,000,000, having 
$315,000,000 annual products. The inarable 
plains west of the Mississippi, owing to the 
construction of railways and mining, must 
some time be made productive, and this can 
only be by irrigation. New Mexico lands have 
been made productive by this means for two 
centuries and the cultivation of forests aids in 
other departments. The public domain com- 
prises 1,834, 998,400 acres, of which, 1,405,366,- 
678 remain to be disposed of. The commerce 
of the Pacific is increasing our Asiatic ex- 
changes, and as transit may be made from New 


hours, and as our mineral wealth is of primé 
value to this end, it is believed that we shall 
soon command the major trade of Asia and 
have the clearing houses of the world. As 
specie has been drained to the East for centu- 
ries, we shall drain it back again as soon as we 
create trade. England and Bassin are quarrel- 
ling for Asiatic supremacy, but our country, 
asking va commercial favors, has an advan- 
tage over both. In order to show what the 
Pacific commerce has for its supply and aids, 
& statement is made that we have 40,000 miles 
of railway, costing $2,000,000,000, annual 
earnings of $750,000,000, and a domestic trade 
of $6,000,000,000, annually. 
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Life in India, 

The condition of women in India to-day, 
says a well-known lecturer, is far different from 
what it was in former times. When in India 
he had business intercourses with a native 
Hindoo, but on no occasion did he dare to make 
inquiry coneerning his wife, as it would have 
been taken as an insult. From birth to the 
rave woman is regarded as in all respects in- 
erior toman. When a child is born to a na- 
tive, and he is congratulated, he replies with 
evident pride, ‘I have received a boy,” but if 
it happen to be a girl, he replies with sadness, 
“ T have received nothing.”’ The son, to some 
extent, enters into the salvation of the father, 
for on him, espesially if he be the elder, is laid 
the duty of lighting the fire which is to con- 
sume the remains of his father; then, on a cer- 
tain occasion afterwards, he is to collect the 
ashes in a vessel, and putting it to float on the 
waters with appropriate ceremonies, the parent 
is wafted to the spirit land. With woman the 
only hope of salvation is in her husband ; on 
him she is dependent both in this life and that 
which is to come. The daughters, too, are 
portioned off liberally—so liberally that it im- 
poverishes many of the people, and on this 
account, perhaps, she is the more unwelcome 
as acharge on her father’s estate. He des- 
cribed the sacrifice to the Goddess of Destruc- 
tion, which during thirteen days of October, 
caused a suspension of all business, in which 
thousands of ebildren are offered up, but 
which, in 1804, was abdlished by act of the 
British Government. At from the age of from 
four to seven they were betrothed, po twelve 
years married. From the hour of betrothal the 
wife was secluded as effectually as after mar- 
riage. When married her chief duty was to 
prepare her husband’s meals in accordance 
with his peculiar taste. She is never allowed 
to go into the street without being veiled, and 
when her husband is absent, she is under obli- 
gations not to look in a mirror, dress elabo- 
rately, or eat fine food. When her husband 
dines she stands by and serves him, diligently 
keeping away the mosquitoes. No stronger 
evidence of a conversion to Christianity could 
be found than to see a Hindoo walking side by 
side with his wife, or permit her to sit at the 
same table with him. 
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A Negro in the Parlor. 
One of the most distinguished families of this 
town—one of the aping F. F’s, whose olfacto 
organs are supposed to be so keen that the 
scent of the smallest sized nigger be easily per- 
ceived at the distance of a mile—met with a 
most wonderful rebuff, a short time since. 
Some article had been stolen, mislaid, for- 
gotten, or not sent, and failed to reach its des- 
tination through the mail bags of Uncle Sam. 
Quite an excitement was occasioned by this 
loss, or supposed loss. The postmaster was 
closely questioned about the missing package. 
Finally, it was thought advisable to notify the 
Post Office Department of the affair. 
Now among the many detectives in the em- 
ploy of the Post Office Department, there is 
one gentleman named Myers, an energetic, 
shrewd, well-educated man. His appearance 
and manners indicate the gentleman. 
The only thing about the person referred to 
which the most exacting first family could ob- 
ject, is that he is what the “chivalry” call a 
‘« nieger.” 
Now it happened that Myers was the detect- 
ive selected by the department to “ investi- 

ate.’’ Soon after his arrival in Chestertown, 
- called upon the family who had met with 
the loss. The hostess, who has that keen per- 
ception which enables one of ‘‘chivalry” to 
recognize a gentleman by ‘‘ instinct,” received 
Mr. Myers, and invited him into the best parlor. 

Myers conversed with the hostess with that 
easy grace so peculiar to detectives, and the 
interview was “refreshing.” The hght olive 
complexion of Myers probably led the lady to 
believe that he was a distinguished foreigner, 

erhaps an Italian count, whosa misfortunes 
fad caused him to seek employment in the civil, 
service of the United States. 

The missing package was discussed. The 
detective prepared to leave, and with bows, and 
civilities given and returned, Myers made his 
exit, fully satisfied that Chestertown was a 
good place for ‘‘ niggers.”’ 

But finally the explosion came. The lady 
learned that her distinguished visitor, who 
looked like a French count, was only a Balti- 
more ‘‘ nigger’’—a light complexioned one, to 
be sure, but still a nigger. The parlor was 
fumigated, the carpet cleaned, the chairs aired. 
“Detective” is now a forbidden word in the 
family, and the missing package is no more 
inquired after.— Chestertown (itd.) Journal. 
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How a Frencuman Escargep.—A contempo- 
rary relates a romantic story of the escape of 
Duc de Gramont from France. On receiving 
the news of the —— of Sedan, he at 
once prepared for flight, having, in order to 
provide himself with money, to follow his 
banker into the country, where that gentle- 
man was found burying his property. Fur- 
nisbed with funds, he sent off his servant in 
his carriage, to deceive the people, and himself 
escaped by the back door, making his way in 
safety to Calais. There it was necessary to 
present his passport, whieh he did with fear 
and penne, bat was allowed to pass un- 
questioned. While waiting for the start, he 
was tapped on the shoulder, and looked around 
expecting to find himself under arrest. It was, 
however, the passport officer, who said: ‘‘ When 
you were in office, you gave my son an appoi:t- 
ment. In return for that I have to-day let you 
pass, and thereby, in all probability, saved 
your life.” So the duke got safely to England. 
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Some of the Montana Indians are showing 
an anxiety to learn the habits of civilized life. 
Commissioner Parker has received a letter 
from J. A. Vaill, Superintendent of the Indians 
in Montana, in which he says: ‘‘ A great many 
want to work on their places at gold-diggings, 
and hope that the whites will be kept away 
from them. They also ask that the Great 
Father will send them some one to teach them 
how to wash out gold. In compliance with 
their wishes, a school has been established 
there which, within the next six months, will 
be attended by three hundred childrev. Ar- 
rapgements have been perfected to build houses 
for sach Indians as will go to farming, and 
furnish each family so doing with a cow and & 
yoke of oxen, as far as the appropriations for 
that pazpose will permit.’’ 
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The New King and Queen of Spain. 


Amid the greater excitement of an active 
war between two of the greatest of European 
ers, the seleetion by the Spaniards of a 
attracts com vely little attention. 
The young man who is called to the perilous 
eminence of the Spanish throne, and who has 
acce the honor, is Prince Amadeus Ferdi- 
nand Maria, the second son and third child of 
King Victor Emmanuel, of Italy, and of the 
Queen Marie Adelaide, who was an Austrian 
princess, and died in 1855. 

Prince Amadeus was born in Turin, on the 
30th of May, 1845, and in 1867 married a young 
lady two years qeusept than himself, who 
rejoices in the elaborate nams of Victoria Car- 
lotta Hearietta Gianna dal Pozzo della Cis 
tema. She is the daughter of Prince Charles 
etcetera Cistema, and of a Countess of Merode. 
Both of her parents have died during the last 
few years, and during their lives never could 
have dreamed that their daughter would sit on 
the throne of the Isabellas. 

Prince Amadeus takes his title of Duke of 
Aosta from a shabby little town which lies in 
the north of Piedmont, under the shadow of 
the Alps, and at the foot of the well-known 

ass of St. Bernard. He is a lieutenant general 
in the Italian army, and commands a brigade 
of cavalry. By his elevation to the throne of 
Spain the governing houses of Italy and the 
Iberian peninsula will hold unusually close 
relations, for the Princess Maria Pia, a younger 
daughter of Victor Emmanuel, is Queen of 
Portual, having in 1862 married King Louis. 
The eldest child of the Italian King, it will be 


Prince Napoleon. Her career seems to be 
much less exalted than those of the other mem- 
bers of her family. 

The new King of Spain is a young man, a 
little over twenty-five years of age, and so far 
has seen but little of public life. In Italy he 
is very well liked. He has been brought up 
in the school of constitutional monarchy, and 
ought to make an honest and liberal ruler. 
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Causes of Sudden Death. 


Very few of the sudden deaths which are said 
to arise from “ disease of the heart’’ do really 
arise from that cause. To ascertain the real 
origin of sudden deaths, experiments have been 
tried in Europe, and reported to a scientific 
congress held at Strausbourg. Sixty-six cases 
of sudden death were made the subject of a 
thorough post-mortem examination ; in these 
cases only two were found who had died from 


disease of the heart. Nine out of the sixty- | dered 


six had died from appoplexy, while there were 
forty-six cases of congestion of the lungs— 
that is, the lungs were so fall of blood the 
could not work, there not being room enoug 
for a sufficient quantity of air to enter to 
support life. The causes that produce conges- 
tion of the lungs, are cold feet, tight clothing, 
costive bowels, sitting still chilled, after being 
warmed with labor or a rapid walk, going too 
suddenly from a close, heated room, into the 
cold air, especially after speaking, and sudden 
depressing news operating on the blood. The 
causes of sudden death being known, an avoid- 
ance of them may serve to lengthen many 
valuable lives, which would otherwise be lost 
under the verdict of “heart disease.” That 
disease is supposed to be inevitable and incura- 
ble; henee many may not take the pains the 
would to avoid sudden death, if they knew it 
lay in their power. 


Tree Calture in Germany. 





The culture of forest trees is a regular busi- 
ness in the Hartz Mountains of Germany. To 
walk through the mountains is said von id like 
passing through a pine garden. The sowing 
of the pine seed is done in inclosures, carefully 

repared for the purpose, which are surrounded 
98 hurdles to keep oat the game. Sucha forest 
garden, as it is called, after a while presents 
an appearance similar to 8 corn-field in the 
early summer. After two years the young 
shoots are transplanted into portions of the 
mountains where the trees have either been 
hewn or blown down. Five years later, they 
are called a thicket, because the branches are 
then so closely interlaced that the hunters can- 
not get through them, and they afford excel- 
lent shelter for game. Ten years later the 
forester thins them out, leaving the best stems 
for future growth. 

The growth of the tree is slow, the average 
age of the full-grown tree being one hundred 
and twenty years. ‘The sowing, transplanting, 
thining and felling go on as systematically as 
the seed-time and harvest of the farmer, the 
only difference being that of time, for while the 
farmer may reap half a century of harvests, 
but few foresters live to see their trees grows, 
and none see them become giants. 


Tue witty Sydney Smith thus describes the 
est of animal life in the tropics : ‘‘ Insects,” 
e says, “are their curse. The bete ag 

lays the foundation of a tremendous ulcer. In 
@ moment you are covered with ticks. Chigoes 
bury themselves in your flesh, and hatch a 
colony of young chigoes in a few hours. They 
will not live together, but every chigoe sets up 
a separate ulcer, and has his own private por- 
tion of pus. Flies get into your mouth, into 
your eyes, into your nose; you eat flies, drink 
flies, and breathe flies. Lizards, cockroaches 
and snakes get into your bed ; ants eat up the 
books ; scorpions sting you on the foot. Every- 
thing bites, stings, or bruises. Every second 
of your existence you are wounded by some 
piece of animal life, that nobody has ever seen 
before, except Swammerdam and Merlan. An 
insect with eleven legs is swimming in your 
tea cup; a nondescript, with nine wings, is 
struggling in the small beer; or a caterpillar, 
with several dozen of eyes in his belly, is 
hastening over the bread and butter. All 
nature is alive, and seems to be gathering all 
her entomologieal hosts to eat you up, as you 
are standing, out of F ge coat, waiscoat, and 
breeches. Sach are the tropics. All this re- 
conciles us to our dews, fogs, vapors, an 
drizzle; to our apothecaries rushing about 
with gargles and tinctures; to our old British 
constitutional coughs, sore throats and swelled 
faces.” 
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Tus American AmpuLance Corps.—A Paris | o 


paper says Gen. Trochu visited the American 
Ambulance Corps, and expressed himself per- 
fectly satisfied with the admirable arrange- 
ment of everything, and with the attention 
lavished upon the wounded. He distributed 
among the latter five crosses of the Legion of 
Honor, and some military medals. General 
Trochu’s attention was called to several very 
interesting surgical cases. The Americans suc- 
cessfully practice the regeneration of bones in- 
stead of. amputation, and now their Ambulance 
contains two wounded men who would certainly 
have died or lost a limb if the old surgical 
practice had been adhered to; they are in full 
canvalesence and regeneration ef the bones 
which were shattered by the enemy’s balls. 
Another was wounded a ball, which, after 
having broken the neck of the femur, made its 
exit through the flesh. Thanks to the Ameri- 
can system, the fractured part is in course of 


regeneration, and the wounded soldier will es- | } 


cape lameness ; the injured limb is about one 
inch shorter than the other. 
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When colored men first entered upon their 
duties as jurors the charge was made in ad- 
vance that they would be unduly lenient with 
criminals of their own color. It wassoon found, 
however, that this apprehension was quite un- 
necessary, and that the verdiets of colered or 
mixed juries were quite as impartial as those of 
white ones. Here is gente confirmatory 
from the Texas Tablet: ‘‘Seven freedmen were 
sentenced by the colored juries and the court 
to the penitentiary last week, and one white 
man was also sent there. The colored juries 
are very severe and rigid. They seldom let & 
culprit escape without some kind of punisb- 
ment.” —Chroniele. 
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Arrexptixa to be very sarcastic on that 
ortion of the President's message which re- 
fers to the rights of citizens of the United 
States to navigate the St. Lawrence river, the 
New York Demoerat smartly says: ; 
“The Canadian government will not resist 
this claim, for the simple reason that it amounts 
to nothing if conceded. The navigation of the 
St. Lawrence river is obstructed by Niagara 
Falls, which is well established as a retreat ior 
uewly-married persons during the honeymoon.”’ 
—Saratogian. 
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| ‘Tae best thing to give your enemy is for- 

| giveness; to your opponent, tolerativ.; to a 

friend, your heart ; to your child, a good exum- 
; to a father, deference 

conduct that 

to 





3 to your mother, 
make her proud of her 


d | without restriction because of our co! 


respect; to all men, charity i* 


Szc.1, The officers of the National Labor Union shall 
elected annually on the third day of the phe omy and es 
hold their office until their successors are elected. 

shall —— of a President, Vice President, Recording 

of nine members. - arene 
Sxc 2. The above-named officers shall constitute a Bureau 
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Szc.8. There shall be one Vice President far each State, 
Territory, and the District 0: Columb to be chosen by the 
State Unions where they exist. there are no 
State Labor Unions, by the State Labor Conventions at their 
next meeting preceding the annua! meeting of the National 
Labor Union. If neither elect a Vice President, then the 
National Labor Union shall have power to appoint at their 


nion 
fac 4. The Bureau of Labo 
¢ Bureau o 
Washington DO. Tr shall be located in the city of 
APTICLE IV. 

Szo.1. The President shall preside at eotings 
National Labor Union and the « Suen of Labo a Ad > 
serve order and enforce the laws. He shall sign all erteze 
for money drawn on the Treasurer by the Secretary, 
the custodian of the seal, which shall be affixed to all 
ments emanating from his office, and perform guch 
pear teeter hfe apd him by the Bureau of 
an e interest o @ various organizati: 

States demand. ; ss ssi pe 
8sc.2. The Vice President shall, in the absence or disabili- 
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York to San Francisco by rail in seventy-two | remembered, is the Princess Clotilde, wife of | * ° ‘be President, perform the duties of his office. 


ARTICLE V. 


Sec. 1, The Recording Secretary shall keeps 

count of the proc g3 of the National Laiee ‘aon 
Bureau of Labor. He shall fill all blanks, and write 
ders for money on the Treasurer. He shall keep a 
and credit account, and shall report the condition 
finances at each meeting of the Bureau of Labor, and 
form such other service as may be uired by the N. 
Labor Union and Burean of Labor. In hie a the 
sistant Secretary shall perform the duties of his office, 
ARTICLE VI. 

Szc.1. The Treasurer shall receive ali m 

bills and orders that may be drawn on han, ond peanenty 4 
attested. He shall keep a debit and credit eccount, aad re- 
port at each meeting of the Bureau of Labor. He may be 
required to give such bonds with such security as the Bureau 


may require. 
ARTICLE VII. 


8c. 1. The Bureau of Labor shall meet at 
each month, at such time and places as the amber 
Union may require. They shall fill all vacancies 
reau. They 1 have power to grant charters to 
rious organizations in Lo different States. 
with the President they bhall advise and su 
ganization of Labor 
’ mend ee ge 

ey 8 nquire into and inform the various organisations 
as to when, where, and how money can be obtained, in what 
sums, and at what rate of interest, and what seourity will 
uired. Theyshall give especial attention to protecting 
the rights of the workingmen of the various 
chartered by the National Labor Bnions im b 
tice those who may rob them of their wages, 
about such legislation in the several States as may be ne- 

condition 
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cessary for the interest and advancement of the 
of the laboring classes. 
Sze. 2. shali regulate the salary of the 
x such other officers as be necessary to ac- 
= Me wy of the National r Union. 


ey shall report annually to ational Labor 
Union the condition of the various ° ated also the 


general condition of colored labor in the United States, with 
such recommendations as they may think 
8xc. 4. They shall, in connection with the tact as 


nte for the sec of empl iabor kiads, 
a from = State Saumion — 

. 5. commu: tions in relation to business - 
taining to the Labor Union or Bureau of Labor, aust be 
marked on the envelope “official,” and addressed to the Presi- 
dent, Post Office Box 191, Washington, D. 0. 


ARTICLE VIII. 
Sz0. 1. Seven members, in any o zation, shall be 
cient to apply for a charter, whi gran’ 

weneet vedollars. _— 0% 

2. It shall be the duty of each 
an annual statement of the condition of 
with sueh other information as may be to 

en, and forward it to the Bureau at 
month before the meeting of the National ey 
the reports may be printed for the use and t 
National Labor Unien at its annual meetings. 
ARTICLE IX. 

S8c.1. Each local organization or represen’ 
» tax of ten cents annuaily per member. Teuee 
ganization shall be paid on the tation of the 


tials of the delegate; and no del shall be 
wae part in the deliberations of the Union until yo is 


ARTICLE X. 
om. at The ery <o Batioont Labor Union shall be 
eld on the second Monday o each ; 
ye Ei areata 
3 meetings of the Na U 
be — by the President, upon the request of the Bureau of 


Labo: 
ARTICLE XI.—Ongpen or Business. 
Report of Committee on Credentials. 
Roll of members. 
of minutes, 

of Bureau of Labor. 

of standin 
of local 


complish 
Sze. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 


at the 
by @ two-third vote of all members present, 
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Prospectus ef the National Labor U 
Bureau of Labor of the United Benton ar 
Follow Oltioms and Workingmen of the United States 
‘or 
a... + acy ye ee = ow can the 
rove his condition his question is not 
agitated in the United States, bar throughout me 
world. The universal law of our existence is: “In the sweat 
of thy face thou shalt eat thy bread.” We desire to impress 
Se ee ne an eaant 8 io 2 Rivine lew. ae we must le- 
r, ani 6 com: ° attained 
tea etl sorry men tv basso eguataey 
tsho of every man to become a $ 
that is, every man should try and receive an exchange for his 
labor, which, by proper economy and investment, will, in 
the future, place in the position of those on ~- b. he 
now di ent for a living. At least it should be your 
piration to become the owner of your owm homestead and 
place that homestead beyond the reach of want and . 
La ees we —— Possess these blessings 
ustrious our brains and h 
Sita ad eon! Tih ur ety ena mere 
t our Nati rU and 
ticularly the Bureau of Labor created by your delegates as- 
semb} ~— popes State in the Union, to advise with 
ou upon the most speedy means to better 
Suman nthe United Bain, 
@ loo! otions upon the 
of colored labor in the several States. Laon yor 
to its 
co of 


paid, assaulted, and, in many 
own we! After a careful survey asideration 
this vital question, in which we have consulted the wisdom 


We advise you, lst, to immediately organize, because labor 
pretties 2 seman! nag when or ized ; pr yea Bow gs Co 
ganized ughly, you have the command of capital. You 
receive better pay for your labor. You learn where and how 
to imvest your labor to better ad You learn the 
value of the capital invested with your labor—how to 
that capital, and make that capital t yourlabor. You 
learn how and where to create empleyment, to give 
selves work when you are debarred by opposite 
tions. You learn the wants of your fellow 
how to provide for them. 
In a werd, without organization, you stand in 
exterminated. You cannot expect to be 
Tak Leguitaaiion yee al Sed ompieoaion oon 
° 2a you em ou 
opposite combinations to recognias aie 
, and open 
forward 


for your children to learn trades and move 
enjo t of allthe rights of American citizenship. 
? We answer call s general meeting of the 
the im vi en ve sat acne 
of or, tion ta one 
from po branch of trade or labar 
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rganization. When they report, proceed 
form yourselves into an association, send a 
constitution and list of officers to the Burean of » and 
CS enahas Cfeny gastiochan tahatn, Gat Gog enupates 
nt number ofany cu > r 
separate associations. As each man desires to fallow that 
business for which he has been educated. Ass constitution 
for the —— of a carpenters’ association will not 
suitfor the government of a laborors’ it is imj 
portant that you organize each branch . Fivemen 
of any one branch organized, can accomplish more in ghe 
interest of that particular branch, than bei 
with five hundred men of several branches. 
zations have always proven disasterous to the labor 
movement, except in delegated bodies. The above organi 
zations referred tu, are simple organizations for the protec- 
tion of labor and wages. . 
We would call your attention to, and on, 2nd that 
form yourselves into co-operative Trades Unions. 
these are the ee relent a 1 times, 
they require m udgment, and intellectual ability tomake 
them a success. They seem to bea necessity at this time 
in order to furnish employment to colored menin many 
States im the Union. We could not furnish a general or 
zation. Each cular association must be govern- 
‘e cau only advise you how ur 
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8. We should advise you to organize Bui 

These can ly be 

tion with your “Trades and Labor Unions,” and 
tendency to strengthen and perpetuate 
has proved that all men can, by the agency ofa 
lated ee a house for what 
pay rent forone. We shall be pleased to advise 
the most improved plans of 
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BY JON @, WHITTIER. 
Annie and Rhoda, sisvers twain, 
Woke in the night to the sound of rain, 


rhe rush of wind, the ramp and roar 
Of great waves climbing a rocky shore. 


Annierose up in her bed gown white, 
Aad looked out into the storm and night. 


‘¢ Hush, and hearken ?’’ she cried in fear, 
‘+ Hearest thou nothing, sister dear!” 


‘“T hear the sea, and the plash of rain, 
And roar of the northeast hurricane. 


Get thee back to the bed so warm, 
No good comes of watching a storm. 


What is it to thee, I fain would know, A 
That waves are roaring and wild winds blow? 


No lover of thine’s afloatto miss __ af 
The harbor-lights on a night like this.”’ 


‘¢ But I heard a voice cry out my name, 
Up from the sea, on the wind it came! 


Twice and thrice have I heard it call, 
And the voice is the voice of Estwick Hall? 


On her pillow the sister tossed her head, 
‘‘ Hall of the ‘Heron’ is safe,”’ she said, 


‘¢ In the tautest schooner that ever swam 
He rides at anchorin Annisquam. 


£ 


And, if in peril from swamping sea Nv 
Or lee-shore rocks, would he call on thee? 


But the girl heard onlythe wind andtide, — 
And wringing her small white hands, she cried : 
“© sister Rhoda, there’s something wrong ; 

I hear it again, so loud and long. 

‘Annie! Annie!’ Ihearitcall, ” 
Aud the voice is the voice of Estwick Hall! 

Up sprang the elder, with eyes aflame ; 

‘‘ Thou liest! He never would call thy name. 


If he did, I would pray the wind and sea 
To keep him forever from thee and me!’ 


Then out of the sea blew a dreadful blast ; 
Like the cry of a dying man it passed. 

The young girl hushed on her lips a groan, 
Bat through her tears a strange light shone— 
The solemn joy of her heart's release 

To own and cherish its love in peace. 

‘ Dearest,’’ she whispered, under breath, 

‘¢ Life was a lie, but true is death. 


The love I hid from myself away 
Shall crown me now in the light of day. 


My ears shall never to wooer list, 
Never by lover my lips be kissed. 
Sacred to thee am I henceforth, 
Thou in heaven and I on earth !’’ 


She came and stood by her sister's bed : 
“‘ Hall of the ‘Heron’ is dead,” she said ; 


‘The wind and the waves their work have done, 

We shall see him no more beneath the sun. 

Little will reck that heart of thine, 

It loved him not with a love like mine. 

I, for his sake, were he but here, 

Could hem and ’broider thy bridal gear, 

Though hands should tremble and eyes be wet, 

And stitch for stitch in my heart be set. 

But now my soul with his soul I wed ; 

Thine the living, and mine the dead !”’ 
Atlantic Monthly. 
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A DINNER OF HERBS. 


Between eight and nine o’clock on a fine 
September morning, a young married couple 
stood together at the window of a charming 
little house, pleasantly situated at Norwood. 

The neatly-appointed breakfast equipage had 
not been as yet removed by the spruce maid. 
servant, but the meal had concluded, and the 
master of the little cottage was about to take 
his departure by train for the scene of his daily 
labors. Use 

Robert Denwillow was only a solicitor’s con- 
fidential clerk, on a salary of rather less than 
the much-abused three hundred pounds per an 
num ; yet he contrived to find life very tolera 
ble on the whole. He wae a fine, honest-faced, 
stalwart person, about thirty-two or three, who 
loved his friends, his old mother and sisters, 
and adored his pretty, spoilt, wilfal, loving 
wife—a bright-eyed, petulant, chirping little 
woman, ten years his junior. 

The morning was splendid; the room 7as 
cheerful, the servant-maid brisk and willing, 
and the eggs and rashers had been unexcep 
tional, the coffee clear, the rolls crisp, and the 
batter, really butter. Yet for all that, as she 
stood amid the flowers in her bay-window— 
herself, in her white dress and blue ribbons, 

the most attractive object there—there was a 
sullén pout on Selina Denwillow’s pretty mouth 
that was not pleasant to see. 

“Come, dear, I mast go in two minutes,” 
said her husband. “I think I shall be home 
early to-day. You promised me a roast leg of 
pork, you know.” , 

‘* And you promised me that gray motre an- 
tique at Swan & Edgar's,” retorted the lady, 
sulkily. 

“ But, Lina, dear, I had no notion mottes 
were so expensive. Why, they wanted twenty 
guineas for it.’’ 

“Well?” 

“Well! Why, it is the twelfth part of our 
whole year’s income.” 

‘* Bat if it was to please me ?”’ 

**To please you I would make a good many 
sacrifices, you know well, my dear Lina; but 
if I were to try to please you at that rate I 
should soon be in the Bankruptcy Oourt.” 

Lina tossed her golden head contemptu- 
ously. 

** Besides, what does my little wife want 
with such superb fabrics?” said her busband. 


laughing. ‘‘ No, no, Lina. Leave mores to 
duchesses. I like you best in your white mus- 
lin. There, I must go! Give mea kiss, and 


don’t forget the pork. Bye-bye! You'll be 
better tempered when I come home, poppit.’’ 

And whistling cheerily, away burried Robert 
Denwillow to catch the train to London bridye. 

Like most of her sex, Lina could have borne 
apy opposition better than her busband’s im 
perturbable good temper. She was out of 
humor, and she knew it. She wanted to quar- 
rel, and she would quarrel, and she couldn't, 
because it takes two parties to a quarrel, and 
her husband had not afforded her the slightest 
excuse for giving way to her ill-humor. 

No sooner was he fairly out of sight than 
the little woman rang the bell furiously. 

“ Ann!” 

“Yes, ma'am.” 

“When the green-grocer calls, turnips and 
potatoes.”’ 

“Yes, ma’am.’’ 

“ And when the butcher calls, a leg of mut- 
ton for boiling.”’ 

And there was a malicious twinkle in Mrs. 
Denwillow’s eyes. 

Ann opened her mouth wide with astonish- 
ment. 

‘* Lor’, na’am,’’ I thought master said some- 
thing about roast pork.”’ 

* Never mind what your master said—”’ 

“ Bat, ma’am,’’ remonstrated Ann, boldly. 
‘* master can’t bear boiled mutton, and then I’ve 
got the onions for the stuffing.’ 

“Pat on your bonnet immediately, Ann,” 
returned her mistress, with stern dignity, ‘ and 
go to te Italian warehouse, and order a bottle 
of capers.” 


one. She wee now antionsty slerme’, Thrice 
ad she descended to the kitchen to confer 
with Ann, each time less angrily and more 
poe ey and she was already thinking of 
ying ber servant another visit, when Ana 
Poveelf, with a hasty and unceremonious knock, 
entered the parlor. The girl looked flurried 
and alarmed. 
“Oh, if you please, ma’.m, you're not to be 
frightened, but Mr. Hodges, the station-master, 
has sent up to say as there’s a accident on the 
line!’’ 

* What!” screamed Lina, oo as death, and 
with an awful sinking of the beart.- 
‘* A Crystal Palace train have run into the 
four-thirty, please, ma’am, and seventeen per- 
sons are killed, and many wounded. It’s near 


near New Cross.” 
‘Ob!’ sobbed poor Mrs. Denwillow, “I’ve 
lost the best husbaad—my poor Robert! And 
I so wicked to him. Oh! oh!” : 
‘ Law, no, if you please, ma’am, master ain't 
killed. Here’s a’gram as Mr. Hodges said 1 
was to give you. It ought to have come an 
hour and a half ago, but were delayed in the 
confusion. Them ’grams always is delayed 
somehow,” added Ann, soliloquizingly. 

Lina seized the paper, and tore it open. It 
ran thus: : ; 
“Daring: Don’t be alarmed. Frightful 
accident at New Cross. Am making myself 
useful to sufferers. Shall take cab home. 
Don’t wait dinner.”’ 


In the intense relief of her heart, Lina sobbed 
convulsively, and made an inward vow never 
to be so petulant and exacting in future. In 
a mood of mad penitence, she sat upon the 
sofa, forming a host of good resolutions, until 
the sound of cab-wheels fell joyfully on her ears. 
in two minutes more Robert Denwillow was 
in the parlor, clasping the penitent little wo- 
map in bis arms. 

‘*Ob, Bob, dear, I'm so sorry! And I’ve 
been so frightened! I'll never be so cross 
again !’’ sobbed she. 

“The husband stroked her fair hair tenderly, 
but did not reply. He judged it better to let 
her tears have their course. At last he said : 

“ Well, dear, it’s all right now, 8o let us go 
to dinner.’’ 

‘* Oh, those poor people killed! 
eat any dinner.” 

‘Nonsense, there were no people killed; 
only a score of broken arms and legs.’’ - 

“Why,” exclaimed the little woman in sur- 
prise, ** Ann told methere were seventeen per- 
sons killed.” 

Robert Denwillow laughed. 

‘These sort of things are always grossly ex- 
aggerated,” he said. “ But come, I want my 
dinner—odd! I don’t perceive the onions.”’ 


[ couldn’t 


to the roots of her hair, “I—I’m 80 sorry, but 
there’s nothing but b—b—boiled mutton for 
dinner.” 

The good fellow winced for a moment, but 
he comprehended in an instant how matters 
stood, and said, gently: 

‘* Well, dearest, a certain grand old book 
says, ‘Better is a dinner of herbs where love 
is, than—”’ 

Lina kissed him impetuously. 

‘You are an angel, Robert—a good man— 
and I am a weak, silly, wicked little thing !”’ 

“Not wicked, pet!”’ 

“Oh, Robert,’’ she said, earnestly, as she 
bung round his neck, “bear with me, and for- 
give me!” 

“Forgive you, my darling |’ said her hus- 
band, returning her caress. ‘‘ Have we not 
all need of forbearance and forgiveness ?” 

‘* Dinner’s ready, pleage sir,’’ cried Ann, en- 
tering, with a covert smile on her face. 

‘Well, Ann,” returned her master, good- 
humoredly, and as if boiled mutton were his 
favorite dish, ‘I am hungry enough to do credit 
to your cooking.”’ 

Little Mrs. Denwillow, with a feeling of in- 
tense shame, took her seat at the head of the 
table. Ann removed the covers. The boiled 
mutton, sadly overdone, was there, it is true ; 
but opposite her master Ann had placed a 
splendid rump-steak pie, which she had covered 
over, to produce the greater effect when dis- 
closed. 

Lina cast a grateful glance at her servant, 
whilst Robert Denwillow said ; 

“This is famous! But how isit, Ano? I 
thought boiled mutton—’’ 

** Well, sir,’’ said Ana, with a gratified smile, 
and a sly glance at her mistress, “I thought as 
master don’t like mutton, and the butcher’s 
boy had a fine steak on his tray, I'd make a pie 
on my own ’sponsibility.” 

“You have done quite rightly, Ann,”’ said 
her mistress, ‘‘and show good sense.”’ 

Surely a merrier ‘‘dinner of herbs” never 
was than that, seasoned as it was by a renewal 
of love and confidence between. the married 
couple. Mrs. Denwillow often spoke of it after- 
wards as the commencement of a long and 
happy life. 


pe . 
Those of the’ laboring class who are not 
treated as they should be in any section of this 
State at the coming election, should form them- 
selves into societies, send out agents, and secure 
homes in sections where landowners are dis- 
posed to treat them as they should be treated. 
Our advice is to resist slavery, and if it cannot 
be done in any other way, leave those who 
would tolerate or attempt to perpetrate it.— 
Southwest Georgran. 








‘Unquestionably the best sustained work of the 
kind in the World.”’ 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, 


Notices of the Press. 

No more delightful travels are printed in the 
English language than appear perpetually in 
Harper’s Magazine. They are read with equal 
interest and satisfaction by boys of every grade 
from eighteen to eighty. Its scientific papers, 
while sufficiently profound to demand the atten- 
tion of the learned, are yet admirably adapted 
to the Lay 2d understanding, and designed as 
much to diffuse correct information concerning 
current scientific discovery as it could be if it 
was the organ of the ‘‘ Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge.’ The great design of 
Harper's is to give correct information and ra- 
tional amusement te the great masses of the 
people. There are few intelligent American 
families in which Harper’s Magazine would not 
be an appreciated and highly-welcome guest. 
There is no monthly Magazine an intelligent 
reading family can less afford to be without. 
Many 1% Oy are accumulated. Harper's is 
edited. There is not a Magazine that is printed 
which shows more intelligent pains expended on 
| its articles and mechanical execution. There is 
| not @ cheaper Magazine published. There is 

not, confessedly, a more popular Magazine in 
the world.—New England Hesieteed. 

It is one of the wonders of journalism—the 
editorial management of Harper’s.—The Na- 
tion, N. Y. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS.—1871. 
Terms; 

Harper's Magazine, one year $4.00 
An extra copy of either the Magazine, Weekly, 
or Bazar, will be supplied gratis for every club 
of five subscribers at $4 each, in one remittance: 
or six copies for $20, without extra copy. 
Subscriptions to Harper's Magazine, Weekly, 


seeeeeeeeees 


two of Harper's Periodicals, to one address for 
one year, $7. 





And with a look of dismay Ann vanished. 

“Oh, my ! ain't she atartar!’’ muttered she, 
as she quitted. 

Mrs. Veuwillow watched her servant 
the door, and then smiied triumphantly. 

“ There!’ exclaimed she, in euch a tone as 
Alexander the Great might have adopted after 
a decisive victory ; ‘there! I think I’ve done 
it now.” 

Five o'clock approached—the Denwillows’ 
usual dinner hour. The boiling wutton began 
to give signs and tokens of ite presence in the 
house, and Lina’s favourite little dog suiffed the 
savory order in the passages, and slobbeggl 
anticipatingly. 

‘‘Dear me! I wish Robert would come.” 
thought little Mrs. Denwillow. ‘Tbe mutton 
will be boiled to rags.”’ 


A quarter past five—half-past five—but no | 


master of the house forthcoming, Lina grew 
exceedingly angry. 
“How dare he tease me like this?’ she 
asked herself. 
It must be known that there is nothing in 
all the world so trying as waiting .or an ex- 
person wiio- does not come; and the 
ittle woman had this additional incentive to 
ager, that she had intended to play her hus- 
band a trick, and it scemed as if be were turn-! 
ing the tuijes vi her, She chouglt ot serving 
up dinner—sht was foud of boiled muttuu— } 
but then she would lose ber anticipated laugh; 
ee besides, her soetinets revolted from 


a piece of t, 
f. and nor Robert 


close 


| post-office. 


Back numbers can be supplied at any time. 


A complete set of Harper's Magazine, now 
comprising 41 volumes, in neat cloth binding, 
will be sent by express, freight at expense of 
purchaser, for $2.25 per volume, Single vol- 
umes, by mail, postpaid, $8. Cloth cases, for 
binding, 58 cents, by mail, postpaid. 

The postage on Harper’s Magazine is 24 cents 
a year, which must be paid at the subscriber's 
Address 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


i. peed IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE! 


With the part for January, Lippincot's Maga- 
zine will commence its Seventh Volume... What 
ever has hitherto recommended it to the public 
favor will be continued, with such improvements 
as experience has suggested. 

Besides the Serial Story, which is always the 
production of one of the most eminent Novelists 
of the day, each number of the magazine will con- 
tain a choice variety of Tales, Descriptive Sketch- 
esand Narratives, Historical and Biographical 
Articles, Poems, Miscellaneous Papers, and a 
large amount of editorial matter. ‘‘Our Month- 
ly Gossip,’’ always so popular, will be constant- 
ly enriched by contributions on topics of inter- 
est, for which special arrangements have been 
made. The illastrations will be designed and 
executed by able artists and engravers, and will 
coustitate an attractive feature. 


TERMS.—Yearly Subscription, $4. Single 
Number, 86 cente. Prospectus and Club Rates, 
Premium List, mailed to 


rice ont epaticel 
*"7 "3. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 
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New Cross,ma’am. Them accidents is always |. 


‘Ob, Bob, dear!’’ sighed his wife, coloring *P 
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OUR PREMIUMS. 





tain subscribers: 


Littlefield’s splendid 


lars each. 
That it is the BEST 


attest: 


From Gen. 


artists. 


your 
me, 


mediately. 
I take 


copy of 


from the publishers. 


published monthly, 


price for the Magazi 


From the Brother- 
It is the best likeness of the General extant. 


Burgav op Rervce 

Washingto 
J. H. Laerierisxp, 
ortrait of General Grant was 
was struck with the excellent likeness. 
admired it so much that I purchased a copy im-. 


We want the New Nationat Era to 
circulate everywhere and to be read by 
everybody. The following 
PREV Eo was 


are offered as an extra inducement to eb- 


LITTLEFIELD’S 
SUPERB STEEL ENGRAVING 


PRESIDENT GRANT. 


For two subscribers, with the money, ($5) we 
will send two copies of the paper one year and 
present the person sending us the names with 


Steel Engraving of Presi- 


dent Grant, by mail postpaid, carefully put up 
onaroller. This engraving cost three thousand 
dollars, and the impressions sell for three dol- 


published likeness of our 


patriotic President the following testimonials, 
from among scores of a similar character, fally 


From President Geant ; 
I regard Mr. Littlefield’s portrait of myself as 
the best ever engraved. U 

From Mrs. Grant: 
It is a splendid portrait. 

From the General's Father : 

I do not hesitate to pronounce it superior to 
any I have ever seen. 
From the General's Brother : 


Littlefield’s engraved portrait of my brother 
is an excellent likeness, and the best I have seen. 


S. Grant. 


Jouia Grant. 


Jussx GRANT. 


O. S. Grant. 
in-Law of the General: 


Dart. 


From Senator Sumner. 


Boston, September 21, 1867. 
Dear Sir—I thank you for the engraving of 
General Grant, which is excellent in every re- 


ect. 
Faithfally, yours, 


CHARLES SUMNER. 
George G. Meade. 


The likeness is excellent, the expression ad- 
mirable, and the engraving, as a work of art, 
worthy of all commendation bestowed upon it by 
Very truly, youre, 


ro. G. Meapz, 
Major General U. S. A. 


From General O. O. Howard. 


War DepartTMENTt 
Es AND ABANDONED 
n, September 19, 1867. 
Esq.: Dear Sir—When 
resented * 


Lanps, 


great pleasure in concurring in the 
commendations of General Meade and others. 
Very truly, yours, 


O. O. Howarp. 


Or, for two subscribers with the money, ($5,) 
we will send two copies of the paper and one 


The American Agriculturist, 


one year, as a premium, to be mailed direct 


The Acricuttvurist is a valuable Magazine, 


containing 44 large pages, 


adapted to the Farm, Garden and Household, 
handsomely illustrated, and the subscription 


ne alone is $1.50. 





Inducement 


Extrao rdinary ! 





AN ORGAN 
FOR EVERY CHURCH. 


We make the following UNPARALLED 
PROPOSITION to all Churches which have not 





a good ORGAN, and desire to procure one: 


reed, 


years and present as 
celebrated 


For a club of 175 


celebrated 
American 
Five Octave, Double 


and sells for $200. 


large churches and 


Octaves of Pedals, 
manufacturer’s price 


Subscribers from 
ceived on either of 


Any other priced 


cure one under our 


subscribers for six months will 
same as one for a year. 


For a club of 90 subscribers with the money 
($225) we will send 90 copies of our paper one 
year, and present the getter up of the club with 
one of S. D. & H. W. 


Smith’s five octave, single 


CONSERVATORY ORGANS, 


In solid Black Walnut, paneled case, with im- 
proved Swell, Tremolo, and Metalic Blow Pedals; 
the price of which is one hundred dollars. 


For a club of 150 subscribers and the money 
($375) we will send 150 copies of our paper one 


& premium one of Smith’s 


Five Octave Double-Reed Organs, 


in solid Black Walnut case, containing the Im- 
proved Swell, Tremolo, Metallic Blow, Pedals, 
Manual, Sub-Bass, and Octave Coupler, which 
nearly doubles the powerof the instrument. The 
price of this organ is $175. 


subscribers and the money 


($437.50) we will send 175 copies of our paper 
one yearand present as a premium one of Smith’s 


Church Organs, 
Reed, Oak Case, and Six 


Stops, viz: Diapason, Diapason Forte, Princi- 
pal, Principal Forte, Vox Celestis, and Tremolo. 
This is an excellent instrament for church uses, 


$1,000 PEDAL ORGAN. 


This is a magnificent instrument, suitable for 


music halls. It has Two 


Manuals, Five Octaves, Four Sets of Reeds, Two 


and Sixteen Stops. The 


is $1,000. 


We will present one of these splendid Organs 
to any person who shall procure and forward to 
us a club of 800 subscribers with the money, 
(2,000,) and will also furnish 800 copies of the 
New National Ena one year. 





different places will be re- 
the above clubs; and two 
e counted the 


instrument made by this 


celebrated firm, in Boston, will be given asa pre- 
mium at proportionate rates. 

There is scarcely a church in the country with- 
out an Organ that cannot obtain the requisite 
number of subscribers with a little effort to se- 


liberal proposition. The 


burden, being distributed, will be light for each 
individual, and every subscriber will get the 
worth of his money in addition to securing a good 
Organ for his church. 
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The property occupied by the undersigned 

while Superintendent of the i 

property of Mr. Frederick Don 
5Y 


rry Farm, adjoin- 


glass, Jr, 
Terms reasonable. 
L. E. SLEIGH. 
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LINCOLN CO-OPERATIVE 


Association. 


The regular monthly meeting, on the first 
MONDAY NIGHT OF EACH MONTH, 


in the 


Columbia Law Buildings, 


D and Louisiana avenue 
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house will, on 

opened, w = oe 
roprietor, wi! most 

tnd the publi 

ducted on the . 

be supplied with the delicacies of the 

Terms reasonable. 


AVIS’ HOTEL, 


1718 K STREET, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


This well-known, commodious, and elegant 
the Ist of November, 1870, be re- 
Mr. Sr. Cuame Davis, the popular 
py to see his friends 
e house will be con- 
plan. The table will 
season. 
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CROMWELL HOUSE,- 
“Equal Public Privileges for AU,”’ 


DR. R. I. CROMWELL, 


271 CUSTOM-HOUSE STREET, 
(Corner of Villere Street, ) 
NEW ORLEANS. 


Board and lodging by the day or week. Re- 
ponsible for all parcels, moneys, bag, ge &ec., 
charge. jy14-6m. 





“POWELL HOUSE,” 
153 THOMPSON ST., NEAR HOUSTON, 
NEW YORK. 


Thi# House possesses attractions superior to 
any other of its class in the city, having been 
newly painted and furnished with new furniture, 
beds, and bedding throughout. It is heated with 
hot air, abundantly supplied with hot and cold 
water baths for the use of boarders ; besides, it 
is airy, neatly kept and well arranged for the 
romotion of health, and is designed especially 
or the comfort and convenience of respectable 
families. The location is central, and in addi 
tiom to a quiet and respectable neighborhood it 
possesses the advantage of being within a few 
minutes’ walk of the principal churches, and 
very near the main line of city railroads. Asan 
example of the assiduous care to provide for the 
public wants, the undersigned respectfully calls 
the attention of penne eee. the city to the 
Powsg i Hovss, and solicits their patronage. 
; WM. P. POWELL, 

aug18-ly. Provrietor. 
RS. ELIZABETH E. COOLEY, 


PRIVATE BOARDING, 
No. 62 Phillips Street, 




















oct27-6t BOSTON, MASS. 
FORTY-FIRST CONGRESS. 
THE SENATE. 
Term exp’s. Term exp’s. 
Alabama, . 
Willard Warner..............1871/Oharies D. Drake..........+ 1873 
George B. Spencer........... 1878 'Carl Schurt..............s000 875 
Arkansas. Nebr 
Alex. MeLonald...........00 1871| John M ~~ Lieinevebsincs 1871 
Benjamin F. Rice........... 1873| Thomas “SS pton........+ 1876 
Cornelius Cole........++-+s00 1878 | James W. Nye............005. 1873 
Eugene Casserly*............ 1875| William M. Stewart......... 1875 
Connecticut, New Hampshire 
Orris 8. Ferry........ccess00 1873) Aaron H. Mcceccecceceee 1871 
Ww. A. Buckingham....... 1875 | James W. Patterson......... 1878 
Delaware. New Jersey. 
Willard Saulsbary*......... 1871} Alexander G. Cattell....... 1871 
Thomas F. Bayard*......... 1875 | John P. Stoc _ 1876 
Florida. New York. 
Thomas W. Osborn......... 1873/ Roscoe Conkling............. 1873 
Abijah Gilbert. 1875| Reaben E. Fenton.......... 1876 
Georgia. ve 
(Vacancy)...cceeecrsererreeseees ——/| Joseph C. Abbott.........000 1871 
FON BOG, vcrcccivvescecssovice 1873 
Tlinois. ’ 

Richard YVates.............000+ 1871' John Sherman................ 1873 
Lyman Trambull ...........873/ Allen G. Tharman’......... 1875 
Indiana. Oregon. 

Oliver P. Morton..........++. 1878'| Geo. H. Williams............ 1871 
Daniel D. Pratt...........000 1876 | Henry W.Corbett............ 1873 

lowa. lvania. 
J.B. Howell c....0..s00reeeee 1871 | Simon Cameron..............1873 
James Harlan.....,......+« +1878 | Jolin Bcott.......ccceccrsseeees 1876 
Kansas. Island. 
Edmund G. Ross..........1871| Henry B. Anthony.......... 1871 
Samuel C. Pomeroy......... 1878) William Sprague............ 875 
x le South i 
Thomas C. MoOreery*......1871| Thos, J. Robertson.......... 1871 
Garrett Davis*............. 1873) Fred’k A. pawyer............ 1873 
Jebn 8. Harris............+00 1871} Joseph 8. Fowler............ 1871 
Wm. Pitt 4 peecccosnes 1873) Wm. G. Brownlow........ 1875 
Lot M. Morrill.....ccosscseses 1870| Morgan O. Mamilton......— 
Hannibal Hamlin........,.. 1876/ J. W. Flanagan.............+ anaes 
Mary ‘ermont, 
George Vickers*............. 1873 | Justin 8. M orriil............ 1873 
Wm. T. Hamilton’*.......... 1876| Geo, F. Edmunds............ 875 
Mi Virginia. 
Henry Wilson..........0000+ 1871| John F. Lewis....000...0.——= 
Charles Samner......*......1875|John W.Johnston........... —— 
y West Virginia. 
Jacob M. Howard............ 1871} Waitman T. Willey......... 1871 
Zachariah Chandler........1875| Arthur I. Boreman.......... 1876 
BORNE) screcsrccese consereennee ——-| Timothy O. Howe............ 1873 
¢ Ramsey ......... 1875 | Matt. H. Carpenter.......... 1876 
Adelbert Ames..........++0+ 1875 
Hiram B. Revels............ 1871 
* Democrats. 


The Senators elect from Georgia have not been admitted to 
their seats. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Alabama. New Jersey. 
1—Alfred E. Buck. 1—William Moore. 
2—Charies W. Ruckley. 2—Charles te 
8—Robert H. Heflin. 8—John T. . 
4—Charles Hays 4—John Hill 
6—Peter M. Dox. 56—Orestes Cleveland.* 
6—William O. Sherrod.* New York. 

Arkansas. 1—Henry A. Reeves.* 
1—Logan ‘H. Koots. 2—John G. Shumaker.* 
~Anthony A. 0. Rogers.* | %~Henry W. Slocum.® 
8—Thomas Boles. 4—John Fox.* 

‘ornia. 6—John Morrissey.* 
1—Samnel B. Axtel.* 6—Samuel 8. Cox.* 
@—Aaron A. Sargent. 1—Harvey C. Calkin,* 

8—James Brooks.* 


8—James A. Johnson.* 
Connecticut 


1—Jalius L. Strong. 
Hey W. Keliogg. 
8—H. H. 


9—Fernando Wood. 
10—Clarkeon N. Potter.* 
11—Chas. = Tee Wyck. 


Starkweather. 12—John H. Ketcham. 
4—William H. Barnum.* | 13—John A. Griswoid.* 
’ Delaware. 14—8tephen L. Mayhem.* 
Benjamin 2. Biggs.* is Adeeb H. Tanner. 
Florida. errise. 
Charles M. Hamilton. 17—WilMam A. Wheeler. 
ve | oer pee 
(Vacaney) “ Dapp. 


mine, __| Bear Were 
inois. * cvarthy. 
At Large—John A. Logen.| %—George W. Cowles. 
1—Norman B. Judd, © | 2—William H. Kelsey. 


46—Giles W. Hotchkiss. 


2—John F. Farnsworth. 27—Hamilton Ward. 


3—H. ©. Burchard. 
4—John B. Hawley. 





1. 20—Jobn Fisher. 
Sern S agenel 30—David 8. Bennett. 
7—Jesse H. Moore. 81—Por ter Sheldon. 
8—Shelby M. Cullom. North Carolina. 
9—Thompson W. McNeely.*} 1—Clinton L. Vobb. 
10—Albert G: Burr.* 2—Vacant. 
11—Samuel'8. Marshall.* 8—Oliver H. Dockery. 
12—John B. Hay. ya a 3s 
18—John M. Crebs.* 5—Israel G. Lash, 
Indiana. 6—Francis E. Shober.* 
1—Wm. B. Niblack.* T—A. H. Jones, 
2—Michagel 0. Kerr.* Ohio, 
8—Wm. 8. Holman.* 1—Peter W: strader.* 
4—Geo. °W. Jalian. 2—Job E. Stevenson. 
b—~Jehe Gobarn. Eo Robert U. Schenck. 
janie] W.. Voorhees.* wrence. 
1—Godlove 8. ome Y 5—William Mungen.® 


6—John A. Smith. 


9—John Po. Shanks. o 7—James J. Winans, 


10—Wmn. Williams. On a. . 
| . F. Dic ¥ 
asad ~~ weet 10—E. D. Peck. 


1l—John T. Wilson. 


1—George W. McCrary. 12—Phil. Van Trump.* 


2—William Smyth. 


8—Wm. B. ‘Allison. 18—G W. Morgan.* 
4—Wm. Loughridge 4—Martin Welker’ 
b— W: Palmer. 15—Eliakim H. Moore, 
6—Charles Pomeroy. mse by Bin, ham. 
Kansas. 18—Wil “a er, 


- . U 
. nent 19—James A. Garheld, 
1—Lawrence 8. Trimble.* Oregon. 
Shooiiene | |. Rapin 
oO — 1—Samuel J. Randall.* 


4—J, Proctor Knott.* 


5—Boyd Winchester.* 2~—Chariles O'Neill. 
te L, Voues.@. 8—Leonard Myers. 

7—James B. Beck.* 4—William D. Kelley. 

8—George M. Adams.* 6—C. N. Taytor, 


6—John D. Stiles.* 
7—Wash. Townsend, 

- Lawrence Gets.* 
9—Oliver J. Dickey. 
10—Henry L. Cake. 
_—— 7 Vea Auken.* 

eorge W. Woodward.* 
ol Mercur. 
1l4—Jobn B. Packer. 
16—Richard J. Haldeman.* 


9—John M. Rice.* 
Louisiana. 


1—Vacant, 

2—Lewis A. Sheldon, 
3—Vacant, 

4—Joseph P. Newsham, 
6—Vacant. 


Maine. 
1—John Lynch. 
2—Samuel P. Morrill, 


8—James G. Blaine. 16—John Cessna. 
4—Jobn A. Peters. 17—Daniel J. Morrell. 
6—Enugene Hale, . 18—Wm. H. Armstrony. 
land. lenni W. Boofield. 
1—Samuel eton.* vin W. Gilfillan. 
2—Stevenson Archer.? Hy Covode, 
8--Thomas Swann.* ames 8. Negley, 
4—Patrick Hamill.* 2%—Darwin Pheips 
6—Frederick Stone.* 24—Joseph B. Donley 
Massachusetts 4 ment Plant 
1—James Buffington. ae - Jonckes 
2—Oakes Ame. | 2—Nathan .. Dixou 
38—Ginery Twitchell. South i 
sraameel Hooper. | Egeteget) 
b— in F. ‘ . O. Bowen, 
o—Nethantel P, al &—BSolomon L. Hoge. 
1—George M. Brooks, A. 8. Wallace, 
eee Hoar. Tennessee. 
9—Wm. B. Washburn, 1—Roderick B. Butler. 
10—Henry L. Dawes, 2—Horace bard. 

5 Nt i—Lowie 7 on 
1—Fernando 0. Beaman. . 
2—Wm. L. &tonghton. 5—William F. Prossor. 
8—Austin Blair. uel M. Arnel, 
4—Thomas W. Ferry. 7—Isaac R. Hawkins. 
5—Omer D. Conger. 8—William J. Smith. 
6—Randolph Strickland. | 
1—Merton 8 Wilkinson. 
2~Eugene M. Wilson.* 
1—George Bt is, 

eo 
2—J. L. Mi " 
3—H, W. y ™ 
4—George O. McKee, 
5—L. W. Perce, 
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All About the Public Lands. 

HAWES’ MANUAL OF U. 8. SURVEYING. 
Tells all About the Public Lands. 
It tells how the Government lands are sur- 


. t tells how fo-catan, Seatia, — = set- 
eu pany hve e Pre-emption or Home- 
stead La ilitary Bounty Act, or with Agri- 
cultural College or Revolutionary Land Scrip. 
It tells how public grants of Land to States 
and Corporations, for railroads, canals, schools, 
universities and other purposes, are adjusted. 
It tells how to take up government land under 
the Homestead Act, and gives full instructions, 
with blank forms, fees, &c. : 

It tells in what States and Territories the pub- 
lic lands are. 
[ANY PERSON POSSESSING THE REQUISITE QUALI- 
FICATIONS, WITHOUT REGARD TO ‘RACE OR 
COLOR,’’ MAY TAKE UP AND sETTLE UPON 80 or 160 
ACRES OF ANY UNOCCUPIED PUBLIC LAND BY PAY- 
Ing $5 to $10 Down, anv $10 to $20 IN Five 


YEARS. 
‘It tells what are the rights of Foreigners in 
rd to the acquisition of the public lands. 
t tellsabout Mineral Lands and Mining Claims. 
This Manual contains 230 eewresne printed 
on elegant tinted paper, and is han mely bound 
incloth. It is a comprehensive, complete Hanp- 
Boox of the Public Land System of the United 
States. 
Unitep Statss Senate CoamBer, 
Wasninaton, May 25, 1868. 
The undersigned have carefully examined the 
Surverixa Manvat prep by J. H. Hawes, 
and findi t a most invaluable work. 
Ia addition to complete and authentic instruc- 
tions on all questions relating to the United 
States system of rectangular surveys, the work 
contains a carefully prepared Synopsis of the 
Land Laws, and instructions for acquiring titles 
under them. It is almost indispensable to every 
Surveyor and Lawyer in the land States, and 
should find a-place in all the school libraries and 
higher institutions of —— in the country. 
8. C. POMEROY, 
Chairman of Senate Com. on Public Lands. 
GEO. W. JULIAN, 
Chairman of House Com. on Public Lands. 


Wasuinaton, Feb. 3, 1868. 
Ihave examined the alg | Manual pre- 
pared by J. H. Hawes, Esq., and he has con- 
sulted with me frequently in regard to its sub- 
ject-matter while it was in preparation, and I 
take pleasure in certifying that it is a work of 
much value to surveyors in the public land States 
and Territories, and to all lawyers, land-brokers, 
or _ persons dealing in or locating public 
land. 
Parties remitting the price ofthe book to Mr. 
Hawes may rely upon —. their copies 
promptly. J. M. EDMUNDS. 
Late Com. of the General Land Office. 
The Surverine Manvat, peters 
will be promptly sent by mail, postage pai 
receipt of THREE DOLLARS. 
Money should be sent in P. O. money orders, 
registered letters, or drafts. 
Address 


ed, 
» on 


J. H. HAWES 
Washington, D. ¢ 


NATIONAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 





GHARTERED BY SPECIAL ACT OF GONGRESS. 
Approved July 25, 1868, 


Cash Capital, - - $1,000,000. 
DIRECTORS: 
0. H. Onaag, B. 
Jar Cooxs, ay 
¥. Ratomvorp Stars, w.kB. 
coe | sesket 
J. HIncKLay OLaax, H. O, Pamwastoox. 
OFYICHBS: 
0. H. President. 
JAY SOOKE Goeincat Pnence and Executive Commtitee 
EMERSON WP T Philadelphia, Secreta aed a 
8. 8. :. Assistant Se pw 
FRANCIS G. SMITH, M, D., Medical Director. 


J. SWING MEARS, M. D., Assistant Medical Director. 


JAY COOKE & CO, 


General Agents, 
FIFTEENTH STREET, 


OPPOSITE TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 





WM. P. POWELL, 
Attorney & Solicitor, Notary Public 


AND 
COMMISSIONER OF DEEDS FOR NEW 
ENGLAND AND OTHER STATES. 


Passports, Naturalization Papers, and Pro- 
tections Procured. 


PROTESTS NOTED AND EXTENDED 


OFFICE: 
No. 153 Thompson Street, near Houston, 
aug18-ly. NEW YORK. 





THF GREAT MEDICAL DISCOVERY! 


Dr. WALKER’S CALIFORNIA 


VINECAR BITTERS. 
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NEW NATIONAL ERA. 


| enjoyed by their more favored brethren of the 






~ PROSPECTUS 


AF THE 





FRED'K DOUGLASS, Editor & Publisher. 





The New Narionat Ena will partake of a two- 

fold nature--that ofan Advocate andan Educator. 

Asan Advocate, it will assert and maintain every 

right pertaining to the American citizen, inde- 

pendent of race, color, or accident of birth It 
will demand the recognition of these rights 
wherever the Constitution extends or the na- 
tional ensign waves. As an Educator, its col- 
ums will be an especial medium for the effective 
diffusion of right principles and much-needed in- 
struction, and for the inculcation of those habits of 
industry, economy, and aelf-reliance which con- 
duce to independent manhood, and give vitality 
and energy to free government, insuring in return 
blessings to the governed. 

While the editors of the New Nationa. Era are 
colored men, and the contributors will be mainly 
colored, yet the columns will be open for the 
discussion of all questions of vital importance to 
the country by any of its citizens. Communica- 
tions suitable for publication in these columns, 
are solicited from our friends in all parts of the 
country, especially in the Southern States. 


THE POLITICAL DEPARTMENT. 

Upon all questions involving the especial inter- 
ests of the colored American citizen, the simple 
rule of equal justice for all men will govern the 
policy ofthe New Natiowat Era. It will demand 
the recognition of no right for one citizen which 
it will not freely accord to every other. It will 
oppose any attempt to confer privileges upon a 
class, that are withheld from the humblest citizen 
in the land. It will demand for every citizen 
equality before the law, and full protection of 
person and property in every State and Territory 
of the National Union. 
The New Narionat Eza will take high ground 
upon all public questions, and labor-to inspire 
& oneness of purpost and encourage unity of 
action, especially among the newly-enfranchised 
people of the Reconstructed States. Remem- 
bering the past history of the Republican party, 
and recognizing what it has done for the colored 
people of the nation, the New National Era 
will give its hearty support to that party without 
reserve. . This pledge of fidelity to the Republi- 
can party is given under the conviction, and 
with the assurance, that in the tutare, as in the 
past, that party will be the steadfast and inflexi- 
ble support of those principles of justice and 
liberty which have now become a part of the 
organic law of the land. 


THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 


By education the people of a free Government, 
such as ours is intended to be, are better quah- 
fied to discharge their duties to the State, 
and to one another. The nation will ever find 
its surest safeguard in the intelligence of its 
voting masses, and the journal which would pro- 
mote the highest good of government and people 
must lend its energies and its power to the work 
of educating that people. Especially is the 
agency of the press needed by that portien of 
the people, colored and white, who, either 
in slavery or under the ban of its blighting in- 
fluences, have been deprived of the opportunities 


free States. 

The Freedmen’s Bureau had under its charge 
during the past year, as shown by the last annual 
report, 114,523 colored pupils in the day schools 
and 89,781 in the Sunday schools, employing 
6,650 teachers. About 190,000 of these pupils 
were slaves at the commencement of the war. 
The educational department of this paper will 
contain matter prepared and selected with spe- 
cial reference to the capacities and needs of this 
large number of pupils and teachers, thereby 
making the New Nationa Era a valuable aux- 
iliary in the scheme of education. 


THE INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 
The industrial interests of the colored people 


will claim and. receive a large share of our at- 
tention. We adopt the following extracts from 


the address promulgated by the Colored Labor 
Convention held in this city in Decemher last, as 
indicating the views and policy of the New Na- 
TioNAL Era on this subject: 


‘“‘For our own good and the welfare of our 
country in all things pertaining to her material 
and moral well-being, we seek a better and 
broader opportunity to gain knowledge in the 
fields of agricultural, mechanical, commercial 
artistic, and professional, labor, and this know!- 
edge we would energize direct, and make more 
largely effective through the, enlightening and 
sanctifying influence of education. Our mottoes 
are Lay labor, enfranchisement and edu- 
cation ! e spelling-book and the hoe, the 
hammer and the vote, the opportunity to work 
and to rise, a place on which to stand, and to 
be and to do, we ask for ourselves and children 
as the means in the use of which, under God, 
we aregto compass these achievements which 
furnish the measare,'the ‘test, and justifidation 
on claim to impartial treatment and fair 

ing. er) 

‘That this end may be reached, we ask, first 
of all, that trades be opened to our children 
and that they be given the benefit of a just and 
equitable aystem of iceship; im the sec- 
ond place, that for every day's labor iven we 
be paid full and fair remuneration, and that no 
avenue of honest industry be closed against us ; 
and thirdly, since we believe that the intelli- 

ce, the elevation, and happiness of all people 
epends in no small degree upon the diversity 
of their iudusdrial pursuits, we ask that we 
may work in the printing office, whether private 
or governmental, in the ry, the foundry, the 
workshop, upon the jailroad, the canal, the 
river, the steamboat, in the warehouse, the store, 
wherever labor is to be done and an able and 
faithful workman is wanted we conceive that 
we may claim a place without distinction as to 
our color or former condition, since all that can 
be demanded by the employer is ability, faith- 
ful performances of the eontract made, and the 
employee reasonable treatment and the compen- 
sation promised. Hence, while we condemn that 
spirit which in its proscriptive regulations denies 
us industrial opportunity and the fruits of honest 
toil, we rejoice in all those evidences of pros- 


see in the erection of factories and foundries in 


Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, Missouri, Ten- 


our strong and labor-hardened hands, our intel- 
lectual powers, quickened by the influences of 
education, and our purposes made doubly earnest 
by considerate treatment and the prospect of 


just compensation, shall all be given to the de- 
velopment of the industrial resources of our 
several States in the interest of our employers.’’ 


’ The New Narionat Era will be made a desi- 
rable visitor for the family and the fireside, and 
we earnestly appeal to our friends everywhere 
to aid us by their subscriptions and their influ- 
euce. 
The subscription price of the Naw Natiowau 
Ena will be $2.50 a year for single subscriptions, 
or 5 eopies for $10, in advance. 

Address, FRED DOUGLASS, 
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HOOFLAND’S 
German Bitters, 
HOOFLAND’S 
GERMAN TONIC 
HOOFLAND'S 
PODOPHYLLIN PILLS, 
HOOFLAND'S 
GREEK OIL. 


-__-0--—- 
HOOFLAND’S 


GERMAN BITTERS, 


A Bitters without Alcohol or Spirits of any kind, 


Is different from all others. It is composed of 
the pure Juices, or Vital Principle of Roots, 
Herbs, and Barks, (or, as medicinally termed, 
Extracts,) the worthless or inert portions of the 
ingredients not being used. Therefore in one 
Bottle of this Bitters there is contained as much 
medicinal virtue as will be found in several gal- 


lons of ordinary mixtures. The Roots, &c., used 


in this Bitters are grown in Germany, their vital 
principles extracted in that country by a acien- 
tific Chemist, and forwarded to the manufactory 
in this city, where they are compounded and bot- 
tled. Containing no spirituous ingredients, this 
Bitters is free from the objections urged against 
all others ; no desire for stimulants can be in- 
duced from their use, they cannot make drank- 
ards, and cannot, under any circumstances, have 
any but a beneficial effect. 


HOOFLAND’S 


GERMAN TONIC 


Was compounded for those not inclined to ex- 
treme bitters, and is intended for use in cases 
when some alcoholic stimulant is required in 
connection with the Tonic properties of the Bit- 
ters. Each bottle of the Tonic contains one 
bottle of the Bitters, combined with pureSANTA 
CRUZ.RUM, and flavored in such a manner 
that the extreme bitterness of the bitters is over- 
come, forming a preparation highly agreeable 
and pleasant to the palate, and containing the 
medicinal virtues of the Bitters. The price of 
the Tonic is $1.50 per Bottle, which many per- 
sons think too high. They must take into con- 
sideration that the stimulant used is guaranteed 
to be of a pure quality. A poor article conld 
be furnished ata cheaper price, but is it not 
better to pay a little more and have a geod arti- 
cle? A medicinal preparation should contain 
none but the best ingredients; and they who ex- 
pect to obtain a cheap compound, and be bene- 
fited by it, will most certainly be cheated. 


They are the Greatest Known 
Remedies 


FOR LIVER COMPLAINT, DYSPEPSIA, 
NERVOUS DEBILITY, JAUNDICE, 
DISEASE OF THE KIDNEYS, 
ERUPTIONS OF THE SKIN, 
and all diseases arising from a disordered Liver, 
Stomach, or Impurity of the Blood. 


Read the following symptoms: 


Flatulence, Inward 
Piles, Fullness or 
_ Blood to the Head, Acid- 
ity of the Stomach, Nausea, 
Heartburn, Disgust for Food, Full- 
ness or Weight in the Stomach, Sour 
Eructations, oe or Fluttering at the 
Pit of the Stomach, Swimming of the Head, 
Haurried or Difficult Breathing, Flu at 
the Heart, Choking or ns 
when in a Lying Posture, Dimness of Vision 
Dots or webs before the Sight, Fever and Dull 
Pain in the Head, Deficiency of Perspiration, 
Yellowness of the Skin and Eyes, Pain 
in the Side, Back, Chest, Limbs, 
&c.,, Sudden Flushes of Heat, 
Burning = the Flesh, ap 
stant ° 
ie, aan: eee 
Depression of 
4 irits. 
All these indicate Disease of the Liver or Di- 
gestive Organs combined with impure Blood. 
The use of the Bitters or Tonic will soon cause 


the above symptoms to disappear, and the pe 
tient will become well and healthy,’ 






’ of Pains and Aches. 
Appuiep ExterxaLiyi—lIt will all kind 

of Pains and Aches, sch as Rheumatism, Neu- 
ralgia, Toothache blains, Sprains, Bruises 

Frost Bites, Headaches, Pains in the Back and 
Loins, Pains in the Joints or Limbs, Stings of 
Insects, Ringworms,j etc. 

Taxen Inrerya.itr.—It will Kidney Com- 
plaints, Backaches, Sick Hee ocheiay 


entery, Diarrhea, Cholera Infantum, Cho 
Morbus, Cramps tod Pains in the Stomach, 
Fever and Ague, Cfoughs, Colds, Asthniia, etc. 


TWO PILLS A DOS 


Cathartic known. 


It is not necessary to take a handful of these 
Pills to produce the desired effect: two of them 
act quickly and pewerfully, cleansing the Liver, 


Stomach, and Bowels of all impurities. The 
“me es is Podophyllin, or the Alco- 
olie 


: sie acting cheniedinggiaes 
times more powerful, acting an i 
the Mandrake itself. Its petalien actionis upon 
the Liver, cleansing it speedily from all obstruc- 
tions, with all the power of Mercury, yet free 
from the injurious results attached to the use of 
that mineral. . 
For all diseases, in which the use of a cathartic 
is indicated, these Pills will give entire 
tion in every case. They NEVER FAIL. 
In cases of Liver Complaint, Dyspepsie,, and 
Costiveness, Dr. Hoofland’s German Tonic 
should be used in connection with the 
The tonic effect of the Bitters or Tonic builds 
p is apa The Bitters or Tonic purifies 
the Bl strengthens the Nerves, Bh. ean the 
Liver, and gives strength, oneray? 
Keep yout Bowels active with the. and 
tone ap the system with Bitters or Tonic, and no 
i cen n its hold, or ever you. 
These Medicines are sold by all Draggists an 
Dealers in nes everywhere. 
Recollect that itis DR. HOOFLAND’S GEB- 
MAN REMEDIES that are so universally used 
and highly recommended, and do not allow - 


Druggist to induce you to take 
he may say is just as because he o 
SLES & aya tee apiece 
the Principal wy" whe Medicine 
Store, No, 681 Arch street, Philadelphia, Ps. 
CHAS, M. EVANS, Proprietor, 
Formerly C. M. JACKSON & CO. 
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